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‘*How can we reach employers who are making 
little use of the State employment services”’ is a 
challenging question. In a search for an answer, 
the “group approach”’ was developed. Dorothy 
Riefkin of the BES tells how this method has 
helped pinpoint industry problems and the kinds 
of action local offices can take to solve them. _ p. 3. 


“EXxpLaIn to an employer how he can reduce 
»roduction costs and he will listen,” says Peter 
W. Crow of the Reno, Nev. local office. His office, 
through its industrial services, accomplished just 
that with the American Linen Supply Company. 
Other laundries heard about it and asked for help. 
p. 8. 


lo support the efforts of its local offices, and 
generally at their request, the Pennsylvania State 
office has developed a promotional program with 
employers who have several branches located in 
that State. William B. Schaffstall of the PSES, 
who has been active in these visits to headquarters 
offices of various firms, tells how the program 


works. p. U3. 


Eacu State ES employee has a responsibility for 
bringing ES services to the attention of manage- 
ment in industry. This is the thought of Thomas 
C. Campbell of the California agency in his article 


which discusses the many ways in which these pro- : 


motional efforts are carried on and followed up 
p. 13. 


lo EMPHASIZE the quality of ES services and the 
technical knowledge and competence of its staff, 
the Illinois agency brings selected major employers 
to a State office conference. Walter Parker and 
Charles Rand describe how this program is organ- 
ized and some of the results. p. 16. 


WHEN they understand what the ES has to offer 
for their mutual benefit, unions and management 
wholeheartedly cooperate, says Gordon DeCoss of 
the Oregon agency. To prove this statement, he 
cites the case of the Portland General Electric Co 
with which the ES developed tests for the selection 
of apprentice linemen. p. 18. 


‘THE opportunity for improved penetration may 
be with firms you are already serving to some 
extent, says W. Lee Thorne of the New York 
State agency. His office in Queens found its 
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opportunity in the turnover and absenteeism 
problems of local industries. p. 20. 


Ir you moved your family to Lincoln, Nebr 
during the last 7 years, you probably were visited 
and welcomed by a Civic Hostess. While ac- 
quainting you with the advantages of living in 
Lincoln and the services of its business com- 
munity, she told you also about the services 
offered by the NSES. B. W. Riner of the Lincoln 
local office tells about this unusual civic under- 
taking resulting from a cooperative plan between 
the NSES and the Civic Activities League. p. 22 


Since the Industry Relations Branch was 
established in the Bureau im 1949, its representa- 
tives have called on about 225 national trade 
associations to explain ES services and to en- 
courage them to inform their members about 
services available in their own communities. 
Anita Mahler discusses this program out of her 
personal experience. p. 23 


One of the most interesting features of a local 
office managers’ meeting in southwest Wash- 
ington is the “Idea Exchange” sparked and de- 
scribed by field supervisor Lyle Tinker. Managers 
know they will hear about some interesting de- 
velopments which have helped other offices 


obtain and keep placement business. p. 26. 


AN AVALANCHE hit the Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
local office in January 1956—an order for mech- 
anical, structural, electrical, and steam engineers 


and draftsmen. ‘The office didn’t have them. 
But it found them! —and others, too, for new firms 
wanting to locate in Fort Lauderdale. This 


recruitment effort is the story told by Herbert D. 
Rycroft of the local office. p. 29. 


Wirnin the past2 years, some new jobs have 
been opened to minority group workers in the 
Nation’s capital. Victor R. Daly, Minority 
Group Specialist, tells the part the USES for the 
District of Columbia played in this effort. p. 32. 


MassacHusettrs has made a consistent effort 
over a considerable period to bring about a 
better employer understanding of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. Dewey Archam- 
bault, State director, tells how this undertaking 
has developed since its beginning in 1953. p. 34. 
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IAPES Record-Breaking Crowd 


Meets in Toronto 


One of the challenges of the middle 20th century— 
the unusually high demand for skilled workers and 
the diminishing one for the unskilled—occupied atten- 
tion during the 43d annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security, June 26-29, in Toronto, Ont. Nearly 1,400 
delegates, representing all parts of the United States 
and Canada, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Iran, Japan, and 
Thailand attended the first meeting held in a Cana- 
dian city since 1948. It was the largest gathering in 
the history of the organization. The convention 
theme was ‘‘Employment Security—a Challenge of 
Our Times.” 

Speakers for the opening session warned that 
answers to the pressing problems in social and eco- 
nomic fields must be found and that society as a whole 
is confronted with a dilemma in terms of human needs. 

Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, told the convention: 

‘It must be obvious to you, as it is to me, that with 
a highly dynamic economy and in a world of unstable 
peace, our employment security system—its program 
operations and procedures—must be flexible so that 
it can adapt itself to new requirements as they arise. 
All of us who are engaged in employment security 
work must be alert and sensitive to changing economic 
conditions, problems of employment and unemploy- 
ment, and the needs of employers and job seekers. To 
be alert requires current and accurate information 
reflecting our economic experience and operating 
activities. It is not enough, however, to be alert. 
We must also act when the occasion calls for it.” 

Robert J. Tallon, commissioner, Canadian Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, said the need for 
better education and training is self-evident. Surveys 
already show that the great bulk of unemployment 
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occurs among those with little education and no par- 
ticular trade. 

Merrill G. Murray, executive secretary of the 
Federal Advisory Council, Bureau of Employment 
Security, told the delegates: ‘‘Dramatic new concepts 
in applying the findings of science to industrial proc- 
esses are working, and are going to work, many 
changes in the composition of the labor force. Tech- 
nological development has placed a premium on the 
skilled worker, and today we find a corresponding 
lessening demand for the unskilled.” 

Roy L. Campbell, Montreal, member of Canada’s 
National Employment Committee, put it this way: 

‘‘Unemployment hurts us all. It hurts us as Canadi- 
ans because we have an interest in the country and it 
hurts us as taxpayers because when, for any combina- 
tion of a great variety of reasons, unemployment in- 
creases, we all pay the bill. . . . Unemployment is 
simply money down the sink.” 

Veterans and their families will soon constitute 
about half the population in the United States, the 
convention was told by Edward L. Omohundro, chief 
of the U. S. Veterans Employment Service, who 
moderated a veterans affairs panel. The panel 
participants agreed that the younger and the older 
veterans present special problems but that no veteran 
wants to be made to feel that he is some sort of prob- 
lem case. 

IAPES President John B. Griffin, in his formal 
message to the convention, said “‘I am fully convinced 
that we have every necessary ingredient to become a 
truly great organization. Let’s lift our sights.” 

Workshops at the convention covered such prob- 
lems as: Internal communications, fraud detection 
and prevention, placement of professional and mana- 
gerial personnel, fact-finding, prompt and _ proper 
payment of benefits, in-service training, special 
placement programs, the average job seeker, and 
human skills. 

W. Garnett Johnson, Frankfort, Ky., who has been 
first vice president, stepped up to the presidency. 
Other officers elected were: George B. Elleson, Bay 
City, Mich., first vice president; Harry Van Brunt, 
Tallahassee, Fla., second vice president; Miss Marian 
E. Perry, Albany, N. Y., secretary; and Carl T. 
Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., treasurer. 

The 1957 meeting will be held at Miami Beach, 
Fla. Philadelphia, Pa., was chosen for the 1958 


convention. 





New Placement Program for 
Professional Workers 


Tuis spring the Bureau of Employment Security 
initiated in eight northeastern States, «he District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico a new experimental pro- 
gram designed to improve placement services for 
professional, technical, and managerial personnel. 

Under this program the employment security agen- 
cies of the participating States have agreed to pool 
their 320 local public employment offices into a single 
network so far as the placement of professional work- 
ers is concerned. Professional job applicants applying 
at any local office in the network have an opportunity 
to consider job openings available in employment 
offices in any of the participating States. Likewise, 
employers placing job orders at any one local office 
may draw upon the professional job applicants of any 
other local ofhice. 

The eight States participating in the program with 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico are Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont. If the experiment is successful, it will be 
expanded nationwide to embrace all of the State 
employment services affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service. In the meantime, all 1,700 
local offices of the Employment Service will continue 
to provide their present placement assistance to pro- 
fessional applicants and employers. 

This is how the system works. Individuals seeking 
employment in the professional or managerial cate- 
gories file their applications in any one of the more 
than 320 local employment offices in the participating 
States. Employers do the same with their job orders. 
If no suitable employment is found within the area 
served by the local office—or if the applicant is seeking 
a change to another city—copies of the entire appli- 
cation are reproduced by an inexpensive and rapid 
duplicating process and mailed to the central office 
in the State. 

This central office in each State maintains a file of 
job orders and applications that can be matched 
against each other. If no matchup is effected for an 
application, copies can be mailed to any or all of the 
other States. These States also attempt matchups. 
This whole process can take place in less than 2 weeks. 

Each State may send a job order or an application 
to any or all of its own local offices for recruitment or 
job placement. Thus, each professional or managerial 
applicant or employer theoretically has 320 local 
offices working for him. As a practical matter, orders 
and applications are sent only to those offices where 
there is a likelihood of employment in the specialty 
involved. 

The United States Employment Service and the 
affiliated State public employment agencies have 
been called upon to recruit more and more pro- 
fessional and managerial personnel for government 
and for private industry in recent years. Such place- 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May 1956 
United States and Territories 


Percentage 
Number or change 
Amount from 
previous 
month 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 732, 200 +9 
Referrals: 
Acricultural............ 910, 200 +381 
Nonagricultural......... 983, 500 +11 
Placements: 
Agvrirultural. ............ 862, 200 +437 
Nonagricultural......... 567, 300 +13 
Le RE eer ar 343, 500 | +10 
LL a 223, 800 | +10 
Handicanped,.......... 28, 400 +10 
Counseling interviews........ 138, 600 +4 
Individuals given tests........ 145, 900 it 
Ranployer Wats 5; 2... 2.5. 165, 300 el 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- | : 

SIN os oss Bice nn oe tints ois | 985, 600 +1 
Weeks of unemployment | 

on IO ere 5, 699, 100 aS 
Weekly average insured un- | 

Se ie a ea | 1, 236, 800 —7] 
Weeks compensated ?......... 4, 896, 300 = 
Weekly average beneficiaries ? . 1, 064, 400 15 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

EE Sp OMEN Se ne ae $26.69 —f 
a ae $123, 072, 000 —6 
Funds available as of May 31, 

POR ote occa ee as «ees < | $8, 298, 906, 300 +e 

Veterans 3 
CO eee reer eee 28, 000 =i 
Weeks of unemployment 

0 Es, Saangn oer ene 216, 800 —=15 
Weekly average insured un- 

UI IINEE 6 S65 in sais se | 46, 600 21 
Zo a rr $4, 693, 500 —18 
New applications............ 150, 300 +3 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 248, 800 | +7 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 148, 000 | +11 
Placements, handicapped... .. 12,100 | +? 
Counseling interviews. ....... 27, 400 | aot f 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims, except transi- 

IES ani a a pe 9, 600 —15 
Weeks of unemployment 

NNR. gostei Nas cle Oe 101, 400 —12 
Weekly average insured un- 

DRMIVIPTIE Ss sins 3 s'0 is va 2 21, 600 —17 
PN NN oie os osc nes ks $2, 714, 300 —7 


1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 8,000 initial claims, $3,700 weeks claimed, 
and 7,800 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
1,700 initial claims, 9,500 weeks claimed, 2,200 insured unemployment. 
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Building More Effective 
Relations With Employers .. . 





a O ae Whore Employers 


By DOROTHY B. RIEFKIN 


Division of Employer Relations 


Bureau of Employment Security 


° OMPANY gets enough applicants at the gate.” 

‘Big companies don’t need the ES.” ‘Company 
is resentful because it got poor service from the ES 
during World War II or during some other past 
period.” ‘“The employment manager is concerned 
about his status if he uses the ES.’ Does this sound 
familiar? 

These are some of the reasons given for one knotty 
problem all local offices share—the firms that make 
little or no use of their services. This is an Employ- 
ment Service dilemma. How can it effectively match 
men and jobs unless orders represent a cross-section 
of the opportunities open in the community? How 
can it do its share in promoting fuller use of worker 
skills unless employers who hire the majority of 
workers in the community use its services? How can 
it help reduce periods of unemployment that may be 
unnecessarily prolonged because the exchange of 
vacancy information between employers and job 
seekers may be inadequate? 

Fortunately, a current nonuser of the Employment 
Service may be converted to a user with changing 
situations and effective promotional efforts. Planned 
contacts may reveal that because of a tight labor 
supply some firms may be having difficulty locating 
skilled workers or satisfactory trainees. Others may 
be in the process of reorganizing their recruitment 
practices because changing economic conditions have 
reduced their competitive advantages. ‘Turnover may 
have increased. Higher minimum wages may have 
stimulated a demand for better selection. The kinds 
of workers formerly recruiced with ease may be 
unsuited to newer production methods resulting from 
new equipment or product design. Or a change 
in the plant’s personnel staff or practices may have 
produced an interest in selection from a larger 
supply or in better selection and testing methods. 
But most important, nonusers may just lack under- 
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standing of those ES services that can help meet some 
of their employment problems. 

With these possibilities in mind, Bureau technicians 
after studying employer relations activities in a num- 
ber of States, particularly Texas, New York, and 
Wisconsin, developed the “‘group approach” to em- 
ployer services. Together with State technical staff, 
they have demonstrated the group approach 
or account review during the last 3 years for the 
purpose of developing and testing methods which 
might help increase placement results with selected 
employers. Such demonstrations have been made in 
at least one office in each of 39 States and in the 
District of Columbia. Subsequently, the group 
approach was extended by those State agencies to 
some or all of their other local offices. Firms making 
little or no current use of the Employment Service 
were selected for concentrated attention. Some had 
not used the Employment Service for years. 

The results of these demonstrations often have shown 
up immediately in placements. More important, it 
was found that those firms making little use of ES 
generally lacked a basic understanding of its functions 
and the kind of quality service it is now in a position 
to provide. 

In each group approach demonstration, several 
firms were selected for concentrated promotional 
effort. This included: (a) Analysis of employer 
records, particularly turnover data, hiring practices, 
reaction to services presented in the past, and who was 
and who should be contacted; (4) analysis of service 
provided on closed orders, if any, received during the 
past 1 or 2 years; (c) group discussion (described be- 
low); (d) listing the services the ES staff decided 
might be of greatest value to the employer; (¢) search- 
ing application files for suitable applicants for the 
firm; (f) selecting visual aids which might be useful in 
describing ES services to be presented to the em- 








ployer; (g) listing anticipated objections to use of the 
ES and possible replies; (A) from this information, 
preparing a plan for the visit; (¢) making a visit to 
promote use of the ES; and then (7) preparing a plan 
for serving the employer. : 

The analysis was a team effort in which local office 
placement, technical, and management staff partici- 
pated with the ERR. Having analyzed past relation- 
ships, this staff engaged in a group discussion— 
“creative thinking”’ session—to determine what might 
be an effective approach to the employer, what em- 
ployment problems he might have, and what ES serv- 
ices would be likely to be of greatest interest to him. 
In some sessions, it was found that staff members had 
pertinent information about employment problems 
and practices of the firm which was not recorded. In 
the “rethinking”? of what might be done to serve the 
employer, a new idea for service or a modification of 
an old one was sometimes developed. Almost always, 
a better way of presenting ES services was devised and 
enthusiasm was rekindled to try again with those 
employers who were making little use of the place- 
ment service. 

Following the group discussion, the ideas which re- 
sulted therefrom were used in planning a visit. It 
was anticipated that during such a visit, virtually no 
employer (making little or no use of ES) would 
volunteer the information that he had any employment 
problems or needs which the ES might help meet. 
These needs might be brought out, however; if the 
analysis had pinpointed likely employment problems 
in the firm and in the industry, and the points to be 
covered had been planned so that the employer’s 
problems would be brought out during the visit. 


Considerable effort was expended on replies to 
possible objections to ES offers of services so that 
these would meet the objections convincingly and 
tactfully. Here are a few examples: 


Possible Objection: 


‘‘We have a good supply of applicants in our own files and 
do not have any difficulty in filling jobs.” 


Possible Reply: ; 

“It is good to have a supply to depend on, but do you ever 
find that applicants are not available at the time you call, or 
that they are already working, have left town, or no longer 
wish to work? In the Employment Service, we run up against 
that. At the same time as you begin calling applicants from 
your own files, would you phone us, so as to get the best possible 
coverage of the labor market for the kind of worker you are 
looking for? That way you will be able to compare the appli- 
cants we might find with your own supply and select those 
who meet your needs best.” 


Possible Objection: 
‘We can do anything for ourselves that you can do for us.” 


Possible Reply: 

**A personnel office is a must in a firm of your size. No 
other organization can match men with your jobs as you can. 
Naturally you want to consider the best qualified applicants 
available at the time you are looking for workers. But not 
all the qualified applicants may come to your gate. Some 
may be calling on other employers. But most persons seeking 
work come at some time to the Employment Service because 
this is a central source of information about jobs in this com- 
munity. To satisfy yourself that you are not overlooking some 
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well-qualified applicants, to be able to compare and select 
from the best available at the time you need a worker, you 
will surely want to check with your Employment Service 
office.”’ 


Undoubtedly, the replies could be strengthened 
but they proved satisfactory in the visits for which 
they were prepared. Of course, not all the objec- 
tions which were anticipated were raised by the em- 
ployer. But when any were brought out, the prepared 
replies were readily adapted and put to use. 

Written plans for some visits have covered the 
opening remarks and the services to be presented. 
To hold attention and create interest, careful thought 
was given to the service that should be presented 
first to try to capture the employer’s attention. If 
he was interested, it would be discussed in detail. 
As many services would be covered as a visit of reason- 
able length would permit. 

Services not covered on the first visit were to be 
taken up during succeeding contacts, as the goal for 
the “group approach” demonstration visit was to 
find a basis for some placement relationship. The 
long-range objective, of course, was to develop a 
placement relationship~*covering most or all occupa- 
tions for which the firm hires workers. 


Some of the services listed for discussion in one 
plan may help illustrate how it was tailored to the 
interests of a specific employer, a plywood manu- 
facturing firm. 


Plan for Visit 


1. The Employment Service is concerned about some of the 
problems facing your industry, such as the shortage of some 
kinds of skilled labor and the shortage of professional people, 
such as engineers, chemists, physicists, and other basic re- 
searchers. We are also concerned about having a trained labor 
supply to meet changing requirements due to changing product 
design, new products, automation, and use of electronics. 


So that we might better serve industry in these times, we are 
constantly trying to improve our service. And one way to do 
that is to ask key employers for their suggestions. We have 
contacted other important employers. May we have your 
ideas? 


What is the skilled labor supply situation in your industry? 


There will be a national shortage of many kinds of skilled 
workers unless more training is undertaken. (Show “Skills of 
Work Force’’ booklet.) 


What is your labor supply situation on millwrights, elec- 
tricians, and other maintenance workers? 


2. Do you do any training? Do you plan to do any training? 
For what kind of work? Approximately when? 


The Employment Service can be helpful by being on the alert 
for young people suitable for training, particularly through its 
counseling and testing of high school seniors. Would you be 
interested in talking to some of the young men who show an 
aptitude for an interest in mechanical fields? (Show a few 
applications.) 


3. What kind of technical workers do you have? Do you use 
any professionally trained people in research, testing, or quality 
control? Do you need any such people now? Do you antici- 
pate such needs? Whenever you look for such applicants, we 
would like an opportunity to work with you. Here is how. 
(Explain local recruitment effort and Clearance Inventory.) 
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Other public employment offices will help recruit throughout 
the State, and, when necessary, offices in other States will help. 


4. Do you use any office machines now? Do you train any 
of your workers for these machine operations? We may be of 
assistance when you are looking for such trainees. The Em- 
ployment Service has developed a number of tests to help select 
suitable trainees. (Have catalog of tests handy for reference 
in case there is an inquiry about a specific office-machine 
operating job.) You may be interested in this. (Show list 
of multi-State employers served with test-selected applicants.) 
Here are some of the firms for which the Employment Service 
recruits, tests, and screens applicants. 


May we have the opportunity of working with you when you 
need clerical workers? When you call us, we will recruit, 
screen, and test and send you the best prospects for your finer 
screening and selection. 


Do you have any clerical needs now? Would you like us to 
bring seniors, who are good prospects and who will be available 
in June, to your attention? (Show a few selected applications. ) 


5. We understand that you have lower turnover than your 
industry generally. When you do have turnover, does it tend 
to be concentrated in certain departments or jobs? 


You may be interested in this study the Employment Service 
in ———————— has made. It describes jobs in plywood man- 
ufacturing. We can use it to get a better understanding of the 
requirements of your jobs. Do you have any needs now? 


6. One of the problems that bothers some firms is that when 
they are looking for workers for promotion in their own ranks, 
they just don’t have the ‘“‘good”’ material they need. Do you 
sometimes have this problem? (If employer says ‘“‘yes,’’ point 
out... 


In one firm we were told that workers are hired at the labor 
level. Once they become permanent workers they have the 
right to bid for promotion. This may be a good source of 
supply for promoting into feeding, takeoff, or assembly types 
of jobs, or into material handling, such as warehousing or 
shipping, but may not include good prospects for costly, long- 
term training as electricians, millwrights, or other maintenance 
men. Do you sometimes have this problem? What are your 
main lines of promotion? Would you be interested in our 
bringing to your attention men who might not have been to 
see you, but who might be good entry workers for such fields 
of work? This would give you a wider choice of suitable 
applicants. You can compare their qualifications and select 
those who meet your needs best. Would you like to try this 
service? 

(The plan for the visit covered several other services 
which space does not permit listing in this article.) 

In group approach demonstrations, appointments 
were made for all visits. ‘The majority of the appoint- 
ments were with someone in the company manage- 
ment who held a higher level position than the em- 
ployment manager, although the employment or 
personnel manager always was asked to participate 
in the meeting. 

Since little use has been made of ES services by these 
firms, it was found advisable to direct the promotional 
effort during the visit primarily toward the higher 
level in company management. The subjects planned 
for discussion were broad enough in scope to be of 
interest to such management. Whenever such an 
executive was scheduled to participate, it was con- 
sidered best that the ERR be accompanied by a local 
representative of management or by a representative 
from the State office. One of the latter usually took 
the lead in the interview rather than the ERR, so 
that it might be easier for the ERR to maintain a 
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successful relationship with the company employment 
manager in the future. Usually ES participants in- 
cluded the ERR who had continuing responsibility 
for contacts with the company, the local office man- 
ager or a supervisor or a State office representative, and 
the Bureau representative. 

Visual aids were used to help support the explana- 
tion of ES services. Such aids help make an impres- 
sion that is more likely to be remembered. The visual 
aids used were not unusual or specially prepared items 
but the materials or tools used daily in Employment 
Service work. 

When a visit was made to a company whose applica- 
tion form the ES did not have, a copy was asked for. 
In each instance, the application served as a basis 
for discussion of the firm’s selection practices. 

For example, a variety store manager was being in- 
terviewed. He had been insisting that the ES refer 
potential sales clerks who had at least 2 years of high 
school education. During the interview he was asked 
to show just how he reviews an application when he is 
making a selection from his files. 

He pulled an application and began to “‘think out 
loud.” ‘“‘Let’s see! She makes a neat appearance. 
She wasn’t wearing bobby socks when she came in. 
That’s good! She is 5 feet 3 inches. That is all right. 
I don’t want them any shorter because they can hardly 
been seen behind the counter. She weighs 128. A 
little less would be better, but that is still satisfactory. 
If she weighed much more, another girl couldn’t pass 
behind her back of the counter. She has 2 children, 
6 years old and 4 years old. And her mother lives 
with them so she can take care of the children. I 
don’t want a clerk who hasn’t made a good arrange- 
ment for the care of her children. The minute one of 
them is sick, she will be absent.” 

The store manager continued to think out loud. 
Finally he turned to the ES representative and said, 
“That is how I make my selection.”” During the few 
minutes he “thought out loud,”’ he did not mention 
education. Yet that was a key requireinent he had 
given the ES. 


Employer Changes Requirements 


It was difficult for the interviewers to find applicants 
who had at least 2 years’ high school education who 
were suitable in other respects and who were interested 
in the job. When that problem was pointed out, the 
store manager agreed that what he wanted was some- 
one who could read and who knew enough simple 
arithmetic to keep inventory records, write sales checks 
and make change. He agreed, finally, to eliminate 
any high school education requirement provided the 
applicants could perform such work. 

Notes were taken during each “‘group approach” 
visit. Company representatives were asked if it would 
be permissible for ES staff to do so. Permission was 
given in all instances without hesitation. 

On returning to the office, ES representatives re- 
ported results orally to the entire local office staff who 


(Continued on page 8) 





Firm 


Commercial 
Bank. 


Coil Springs 


Manufacturing. 


Electric Light 
and Power. 


Wholesale dis- 
tributor farm 
machinery and 
equipment. 
(Branch of 
multi-State 
firm.) 


Who was contacted 


Manager of the 
bank’s main 
branch and the 
Personnel officer 
who is also the 
Chief Clerk. 


Plant superintendent 
and Secretary- 
Treasurer (firm 
does not have a 
formal employ- 
ment office). 


Employment mana- 
ger. 


District manager, 
and the personnel- 
office manager. 


The 


Key points explored 


to help stimulate 
employer interest in 
ES services 


How ES and bank 


might work together 
in bringing to pro- 
spective employers 
information on labor 
supply available in 
the community. Oc- 
cupations in bank in 
which turnover is 
significant. 


Selection problems 


employer encoun- 
tered in hiring ‘‘at 
the gate.” 

kinds of workers 
the employer is 
looking for. 


Shortage of certain 


skilled, professional, 
and clerical workers. 


Difficulties in finding 


suitable trainees for 
sales and office work. 


The quality of ES 


service, particularly 
recruitment, and the 
job specifications and 
tests which might be 
used in ES selection 
for the company’s 
trainee jobs. 


Employment problems 
jointly identified by ES 
and employer 


Turnover among book- 
keeping machine oper- 
ators. 

A seeming lack of interest 
on the part of young men 
(high school graduates) 
in becoming tellers. 


High turnover on jobs of 
mattress spring assembler 
and boarder machine op- 
erator. (Company had 
modified the machines 
used and workers car- 
rying the same title in 
other plants found work 
in this plant different. 
Many unable to meet pro- 
duction requiremertts be- 
came dissatisfied and 
quit.) 


Shortage of electrical engi- 
neers. 

Shortage of linemen and 
electricians and need for 
suitable trainees. 

Shortage of statistical typ- 
ists, especially under age 
35: 


Sales trainees must have a 
farm background. Most 
must be willing to leave 
area as soon as trained, 
as company uses this 
branch as a source of 
trainees. Company pre- 
fers college graduates for 
sales and management 
trainees, but is having 
difficulty recruiting the 
number needed. Person- 
nel manager doubts ES 
applicants are of caliber 
company wants, even 
though firm has employ- 
ment problems. 


Most important visual 
aid(s) used during 
visit 


Labor market news 
letter; ‘Multi-State 
Employers Served 
With Test-Selected 
Applicants,’ ES 
Catalog of Tests. 


Volume of job descrip- 
tion for the furniture 
industry; sample job 
specification forms; 
“Multi-State Em- 
ployers Served with 
Test-Selected 
Applicants.” 


**The Skilled Work 
Force of the United 
States’’; State Clear- 
ance Inventory; 
“Multi-State Em- 
ployers Served With 
Test-Selected Appli- 
cants”’; selected job 
specifications; list of 
ES offices in the 
State. 


State Clearance In- 
ventory; Testimonial 
letters from several 
employers concern- 
ing ES test-selected 
applicants; sample 
job specifications; 
applications of po- 
tential sales trainees. 
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Hospital 


Hospital administra- 
tor, personnel offi- 
cer-purchasing 
agent, and director 
of nurses. 


ES concern for meeting 


hospital labor needs. 


Recruitment and test- 


ing services available 
which the hospital 
doesn’t have. 


Hospital has good rep- 


utation for using 
physically handi- 
capped workers. 
How ES might help. 


Turnover among nurse aides, 
food service and house- 
keeping staff. 

Need for better selection of 
clerical workers who will 
be trained for various 
office machine jobs. 

Hospital salaries below those 
paid by other industries 
using same kinds of work- 
ers. 


Hospital job descrip- 
tions; selected appli- 
cations; selected 
clearance orders; list 
of tests which apply 
to hospital jobs; Ref- 
erence Manual for 
In-Plant Manpower 
Planning; ‘‘Perfor- 
mance, the Story of 
the Handicapped”’; 
heart disease inter- 
viewing aid. 
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Actions agreed to 





Bank manager agreed to tell his loan officers about the labor supply information available through ES. They, inturn, were 
to bring this information to the attention of all businessmen applying for loans who might be needing additional workers. 
All loan officers were to be placed on the mailing list for the Labor Market News Letter. Employer would use ES in meet- 
ing needs for bookkeeping machine operators, tellers, and clerical workers. ES would recruit, primarily through its 
cooperative program with the high schools and would use specific aptitude tests in making its selections. A list of fringe 
benefits offered to bank employees would be prepared for use by interviewers during their discussions of teller jobs with 
suitable applicants. 


The company agreed to use ES in recruiting workers for mattress spring assembler and boarder machine operator jobs. 
| An ES analyst would prepare job specifications on these jobs and then determine whether any specific aptitude tests are 
suitable for screening. The specifications would be used in selection of suitable applicants. 
There are 25 plant jobs in which the worker can sit while performing his work. Employer agreed to hire workers who have 
leg disabilities, provided they are qualified for the work. The ES will prepare a staffing pattern, identifying these jobs for 
use in order filling. 


Entry jobs in which volume hiring is done were identified as groundmen and warehousemen. From groundmen, workers 
are selected for apprentice training for linemen and electricians. ES agreed to prepare job specifications on entry jobs. 
Copies will be sent to all ES offices in communities where company has branches. Company will send copies to those 
who have hiring authority with instructions to use ES when recruiting for such jobs. 

Company agreed to raise upper age restriction on typists. An order for electrical engineers will be placed in Statewide 
clearance. 

| Company will prepare a list of its fringe benefits for ES use with applicants so that the latter will get a full picture, particu- 
larly of the training and promotion opportunities with this firm. 

Company in process of installing new electronic data processing equipment in office. Company interested in determining 
which present employees and which applicants would be best prospects to train for new jobs on this equipment. Company 

| informed that Bureau is now exploring possibility of engaging in test development to help determine what skills and 
| abilities will be needed to program for and to operate such equipment. 








Job specifications will be prepared for the following entry jobs and the company will use the ES as a source of supply for 
management trainees, bookkeeping machine operators, and warehouse entry workers. The ‘“‘farm background” and “‘will- 
ingness to leave the area’’ requirements will be added to the sales trainee order. If local recruitment does not yield an 
adequate supply, clearance within a radius of 200 miles will be used. The order will be emphasized particularly by those 
offices in the State which have colleges in their areas. The ES will use tests in its selection of stenographers, clerks, and 
bookkeepers when selecting applicants to fill orders of this company. Company will mail to its dealers a statement, pre- 
pared by the ES, describing local office services and listing the addresses and phone numbers of ali offices in the State. 
The company will encourage use of the ES by its dealers. The ES is to contact the shop foreman directly to promote the | 
placement of mechanic trainees. 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ES will be notified of all job openings. Its referrals will be considered, along with hospital gate applicants, and the best 
qualified persons will be selected for employment. 

Hospital staff will use the ES exclusively for recruitment, testing, and screening nurse aides and office workers. 

Hospital will provide ES with a list of all its “fringe benefits” for employees, for interviewers’ use in describing hospital jobs 
to suitable applicants. 

ES placement supervisor and interviewers responsible for selecting service workers will make a tour of the hospital to meet 

| key staff and to observe some of the jobs in which hospital has had its highest turnover. 

The selective placement specialist and the Veterans Employment Representative will help prepare job specifications on entry 
jobs and pinpoint the physical demands in order to find more job opportunities for physically handicapped workers. 

ES will furnish wage and other labor market information for use by hospital staff in their current wage evaluation study. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


had participated in the group discussion and planning, 
and also prepared a written report of the visit. In 
addition, they prepared a plan covering future action 
in serving the company. An example of such plan for 
the plywood manufacturer (with whom a successful 
visit was made) follows. 


Plan of Service 


1. Immediately follow up on available applicant, listed on 
State Job Inventory, in whom the employer expressed an 
interest. If he is available, arrange for interview. 


2. Refer the three male high school seniors in whom they 
expressed interest. 


3. Alert ES staff to be on lookout for skilled nonproduction 
workers such as maintenance mechanics and electricians; for 
college trained men for production planning, quality control 
and administrative work; and for workers with plywood pro- 
duction background. Use application file and watch for new 
applicants and for applicants listed on Job Inventory. Bring 
suitable applicants to company’s attention. 


4. Discuss with placement staff the company requirements 
on attitude and interest. 


5. In future visits emphasize need for keeping Employment 
Service informed of need for workers in entry occupations to 
help company get a wider selection of applicants. 

6. Follow up with company on offer to test applicants for 
clerical jobs until a definite procedure is well established. 


7. Remind personnel manager to attach our referral cards to 
company application forms and to return these when applicants 
are hired. 


8. Follow up on tested applicants hired to determine their 
success on the job. 


9. Continue to promote referral of their gate applicants to 
us for possible placement elsewhere, and use of “return in- 
troduction card.” 

10. Keep employer informed of progress in our efforts to 
organize a personnel management group in the community. 


11. Encourage schools to intensify their vocational training 
programs, especially in woodworking and clerical occupations 
to meet local needs. Let company know what is being done. 


12. Encourage personnel manager to review our Job Analysis 
Study of the industry and discuss it fully. Explore further how 
this may be used in our joint placement efforts. 


13. Continue to point out advantages to the firm of our office 
being advised of all their Jabor needs, so that no skilled workers 
will leave the area for lack of such information. 


14. After company acceptance that our clerical test-selected 
applicants have proved satisfactory, explore with State Test 
Technician whether tests for any entry production workers 
might be developed for use with this industry. 

The plan of service, along with the analysis notes 
and the plan for the visit, became a case record which 
was placed in the employer folder. It was to be used 
intensively as the plan of service was put into effect. 

State and Bureau staff who have participated in 
group approach demonstrations have been encouraged 
by the receptiveness of, employers who had made 
little or no use of the ES before this intensive program 
was undertaken. The analysis, planning, and occa- 
sional help provided ERR’s have made the difference. 
From the many case records prepared a few ex- 
amples have been selected to illustrate a variety of 
employment problems in industry for which the 
Employment Service can provide desired assistance. 
(see pages 6 and 7.) 


Industrial Services Build 
Better Employer Relations 


HE value of industrial services to some plants has 
been adequately demonstrated in our area this 
year. Employer relations have been greatly im- 
proved, not only with the firm which participated in 
our recent laundry study but also with all local em- 
ployers in the linen supply and laundry industries. 
News travels fast with employer associations within 


an industry. Tell an employer where he can reduce. 


production costs and he will listen. Our statistics 
prove conclusively that industrial services can greatly 
reduce labor turnover, with resulting lower production 
costs. What a selling point this has been in securing 
employer acceptance! We have a better understand- 
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By PETER M. CROW 
Principal Interviewer, Reno Local Office 


Nevada Employment Security Department 


ing of employers’ problems and in, “speaking their 
language,” we have become ‘‘accepted.” 

We are currently engaged in performing industrial 
services at a second large laundry and are obligated 
to extend our technical services throughout the in- 
dustry. All the laundries in the community knew 
that a major turnover problem existed (with rates of 
24 percent to 118 percent quarterly), but were in- 
clined to view high turnover as inevitable until one 
progressive manager, recognizing its cost in lost 
production, took steps toward its elimination. 

The American Linen Supply Co. is a national con- 
cern with 32 branch plants in the United States, Can- 
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ada, and South America. It came into the Reno 
area in November 1954 and acquired three established 
industrial linen supply companies. All operations of 
the three companies were consolidated into one plant 
which was modernized for a more efficient operation. 

In February 1956 the local branch manager of the 
company invited us to conduct a plant survey. Our 
purpose was to reduce labor turnover and to secure 
data which would enable us to staff his plant with 
permanent employees and qualified extra summer 
workers during a 3-month peak season. 

Our first step was to compile a complete staffing 
pattern for both winter and summer employment to 
ascertain where extra workers would be required and 
where the turnover was occurring. Employment at 
this plant is64 during the summer and 39 in the winter. 
The staffing pattern clearly showed that our first 
task was to supply 25 additional aptitude-tested 
trainees for the summer employment peak. A thor- 
ough check of our files showed that the only exper- 
ienced laundry help available were rejects from other 
laundries, those whose work records indicated insta- 
bility. If we wanted to halt turnover, we had to 
secure new entrants into the field who could reason- 
ably be expected to stay, some for career work and 
others for the summer season. 

Our thanks go to those States who pioneered in test 
development for the linen supply and laundry indus- 
tries, for we had specific tests covering the high turn- 
over jobs to offer the employer. 

Our plan was to place trainees in entry jobs as shown 
on the job descriptions and to upgrade the current 
employees to higher skilled jobs as shown by an 
occupational grouping chart. 

With the consent and cooperation of the company, 
we began to build a pool of trainees. The job de- 
scriptions showed the work to be repetitive so we had 
to find people who would be satisfied with this type 
of work. 
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Pressing department of the Reno branch of the American tieen Supply Co. 








Experience had shown that some persons with lim- 
ited educational background were content with repeti- 
tive work. Therefore we carefully selected such 
applicants. We brought together representatives of 
the laundry, the Stewart Indian School, and the State 
Employment Service to formulate a plan to hire 
Indian students for summer work and to train those 
who desired to make a career of laundry work. These 
plans were completed in May and contributed a 
sizable portion of our trainees. A similar plan was 
developed with the University of Nevada utilizing 
women students desiring summer employment. 

Representatives of the company took prospective 
workers on a tour through the clean, well ventilated 
plant. Such tours have done much to dispel the 
prevalent concept that all laundries are hot, undesir- 
able places to work. However, much educational 
work remains to be done along these lines if career 
workers are to be attracted to this industry. 


Job descriptions were prepared for 16 occupations 
in the wash department, 2 in the maintenance depart- 
ment, 2 in the sales department, and 5 in the office. 
They have been of great value to our interviewers in 
improving the quality of referrals and in placing 
handicapped workers. Job descriptions were not pre- 
pared for three managerial positions because it was 
improbable that a request for replacement would be 
placed with our office. 

In understanding the laundry industry and the 
relationship between jobs we found that a correct 
work flow chart is essential. In fact, a good referral 
to a laundry job is highly improbable without a thor- 
ough understanding of how one job relates to, and is 
dependent upon, another. 

In preparing the job descriptions and methods anal- 
ysis we found much help in the PropucTION STAND- 
ARDS MANUAL, published by the Linen Supply Asso- 
ciation of America. The methods schedule is used in 
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This chart shows the flow of work. 
through the Reno, Nev., branch of the 
American Linen Supply Co. 








conjunction with the PropucTION STANDARDS MANUAL 
to identify the machines and laundering methods used 
in this “‘bundle system”’ plant. Jos DEscRIPTIONS FOR 
THE LAUNDRY INDUsTRY published in 1937 for local 
office use by the United States Employment Service 
was helpful to a certain degree. However, many 
changes in machines and methods have occurred since 
its publication. 

A complete statement covering hours, wages, work- 
ing conditions, and employee benefits was prepared so 
that prospective workers could know all about existing 
conditions before referral. We found that some turn- 
over had occurred because applicants formerly had 
received inadequate information. 

The survey showed that this company was paying 
3 cents an hour above the union scale, with an addi- 
tional 2 cents to be added in June 1956. This infor- 
mation removed one possible cause of labor turnover. 
To attract suitable trainees, the wages must be high 
enough to make the job desirable. Other items sur- 
veyed were pay periods, insurance, vacations, eating 
facilities, uniforms, transportation, and working con- 
ditions. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations were made to the 

company and accepted: 


1. Present employees be upgraded when vacancies 
occur and aptitude-tested trainees be hired through 
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our office to replace those upgraded whenever 
possible. 

2. Hiring at the plant be curtailed and all orders 
placed at the local Employment Security office. 

3. Job descriptions be used for all hiring to insure 
better qualified workers. 

4. Handicapped workers be used whenever possible 
in all suitable jobs as shown by the descriptions. 

5. Efforts be made to secure workers who would be 
satisfied with repetitive work. 


Results 

We have been able to evaluate the following results 
up to this time: 

1. Labor turnover has been decreased 57 percent 
over a 24-month period. 

2. The company’s production rate has increased 
so that now one less worker is needed. 

3. Employee morale has been greatly improved. 

4. Higher placement penetration has been achieved 
in the entire laundry industry; all local laundries 
are now placing orders with us as the results of our 
success with American Linen became known. 

5. Exceptionally good relations have been estab- 
lished between the employer and the local office— 
relations that will spread wherever American Linen 
has a branch. 

YES, industrial services do pay dividends in better 
employer relations! 
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State Office Leadership in Employer Relations 


FINDING the job opportunities that are available in the community is and must continue to be one of the basic responsi- 

bilities of a local office. The need for training those staff members who are concerned with developing effective place- 
ment relationships with employers was recognized early in Employment Service operations. It is only in more recent 
years, however, that the role of State office participation in this activity and the need for employer relations training for 
persons who are already experienced in this field of work have been recognized. 


The experience of a number of State agencies makes clear that assistance from the State office can take many forms. 
Here are examples: Providing advanced training for Employer Relations Representatives; stimulating an exchange of ideas 
between local offices on ES services found useful by branches of firms which have operations in more than one place in a 
State; developing plans for, and participating in, programs of service to specific industries; making contacts, when neces- 
sary, with “top management” park. pats the release of information, particularly from their home offices to branches, 
to promote use of ES placement service; providing aid, when necessary, in following up Bureau contacts with multistate 
firms; participating in “group approach” analyses and account reviews with selected employers currently making little or 
no use of placement services, providing suggestions for action, and demonstrating how ES services may be effectively pre- 
sented during employer visits. There are a number of examples of each of these types of assistance in this issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW. 


Indications are that in fiscal 1957 additional States will designate staff who will have the responsibility for providing 
such assistance to local offices and that by fiscal 1958 most State agencies, which find there is aneed, will bein a position 





to provide such assistance. 


—ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, Assistant Director in Charge of Employment Service. 


Administrative Support 
lor Employer Visiting 


‘THE Employer Relations function in Pennsylvania 

is designed to create an atmosphere of employer 
acceptance to a point where employers choose to 
utilize the services of the local office. 

While the primary responsibility for this function 
rests with the Employer Relations Representative in 
the local office, the responsibility is not solely his. 
Unless he is adequately supported by all levels of 
organization, his chances for success are restricted. 
It is in this area of support that greater emphasis 
has proved most beneficial. 

Approximately a year ago, the entire Employer 
Relations function in Pennsylvania was subjected to a 
cold, analytical, and objective scrutiny. Prompted 
by the State Director, this analysis was directed 
toward two questions: “What is wrong with Em- 
ployer Relations?’ and ‘“‘What can we do about it?” 

Two points arose early in all discussions: A need 
for administrative support at all levels on a continuing 
basis and a need for a strong effort to widen the scope 
of thinking on Employer Relations in the local office. 
The first point was simply a matter of recognition 
and administrative decision. The second was more 
than adequately satisfied by the “group approach” 
technique. We decided to install this technique in 
all local offices in the Commonwealth. Since then, 
the group approach, an excellent supporting device 
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By WILLIAM R. SCHAFFSTALL 
Head, Employer Relations 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


in its own right, has been made operative in every 
administrative district. 

Fully aware of its obligation to support field office 
operations and alert to new opportunities to do so, 
the State administrative office began looking to multi- 
office employers in Pennsylvania with whom dis- 
cussions could be held at a higher management level. 
Again, in terms of building a coordinated Employer 
Relations effort, this thinking was carried to the field. 
Local offices were encouraged to request, through 
thetr respective district offices, that either district or 
State administrative office staff members contact such 
employers. This was done so that local offices would 
be getting the specific type of support that would be 
meaningful to them. 

The requests of local offices for this type of visit are 
ample testimony to the effectiveness of this effort. 
The results of visits made to date are indicative of its 
practicality. 

This activity is tantamount to a going Industry 
Relations program in Pennsylvania, similar in most 
respects to the Industry Relations program conducted 
by the Bureau in Washington. Its purpose is simply 
to throw the full weight of all levels of organization 
into the Employer Relations function in support of 
the local offices. 

Visits are made upon request from a local or district 
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pon ~ ‘ ar 
office, upon notification of an Industry Relations con- 
tact at the national level, and upon a decision at the 
State level after a review of field operations. 

As previously stated, a request from a local or dis- 
trict office prompts an automatic arrangement for a 
State office Employer Relations staff member to make 
a visit. This is support when and where it is needed. 

Upon receipt of information from the National 
office that an Industry Relations contact has’ been 
made at that level, the State office notifies the field as 
has always been done, but then takes an additional 
‘step. Immediately, the State office ascertains whether 
district or possibly State offices of the employer’s 
family of installations exist in Pennsylvania. If so, a 
visit is planned. This assures that all levels of the 
employer’s organization are aware of the services 
available through the local offices of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service. 

Finally, if there are no requests from the field and 
no information relative to Industry Relations forth- 


coming from the National office, the State staff 


reviews relationships With various companies and 
selects one for a visit by a State administrative office 
representative. 

This type of employer visiting by administrative 
office Employer Relations staff members is a continu- 
ing process. 
such visits to service organizations, personnel and 
technical associations, and other groups representing 
employers or personnel administrators—all in support 
of local office efforts. 

Planning for the actual visit depends upon the 
reason for the visit. If the visit is prompted by a 
local office request, the local office serves as the basic 
reference for information. The relationship of other 
local offices with installations of the same firm in 
Pennsylvania is also reviewed, so that the statewide 
picture can be presented to the employer during the 
visit. 

Actual arrangements for the visit and the specific 
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Present plans include the extension of 





Local, district, and State office 
representatives discuss services 
available through the PSES 
with officials of American 
Stores Company in Philadel- 
phia. Left to right: Ruth E. 
Griffin, manager, Mid City, 
Pa. local office; Gerhard E. 
Stevens, assistant director of 
personnel, and W. C. Ferguson, 
director of personnel, Ameri- 
can Stores Co.; Charles P. 
Connolly, assistant district 
manager, ES, Philadelphia; 
and W. R. Schaffstall, head, 
employer relations, PSES. 





appointment are made by the district office serving 
the area within which the headquarters office of the 
employer is located. The district manager or a member 
of his staff accompanies the administrative office repre- 
sentative on all visits of this type. This policy assures 
that the district office participates and is fully in- 
formed and prepared to handle any subsequent follow- 
up details. 

Once the appointment is made, time is allotted for 
a full discussion of the employer account immediately 
prior to the visit. At this discussion, all sources of 
information are utilized. Experiences of local office 
personnel in their efforts to service the headquarters 
installation of the employer are reviewed, analyzed, 
and compared with those of other local offices serving 
the same employer. 

This discussion parallels the group approach treat- 
ment as it involves key local office personnel, district 
staff members, and an administrative office repre- 
sentative. The purpose of the discussion is to explore 
the relationship with the employer and to develop 
an approach to improve that relationship. More 
specifically, the plan for the visit is constructed in 
terms of those points which appear to be most appli- 
cable to the employer’s present and anticipated per- 
sonnel situation. Materials of potential interest to 
the employer are selected and readied for presentation. 

Adaptability and flexibility in meetings with em- 
ployers, qualifications for any successful Employer 
Relations Representative, are equally, if not more, 
necessary in this type of visit. While it is essential 
that the visit be planned, the employer, his evaluation 
of his own situation, and his reaction to the points 
presented by Employment Service representatives, 
are all unknown factors until the actual face-to-face 
meeting with the employer. They must be evaluated 
as they are presented. The Employment Service pres- 
entation must be altered to cope with them. 

Employment Service representatives aim at three 
major objectives during the visit. The primary aim 
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is to convince the employer that his organization will 
benefit by continued utilization of Employment Serv- 
ice techniques. The first step, therefore, is to get the 
employer to agree to avail himself of the services ren- 
dered by local offices throughout the Commonwealth. 
This does not mean that he is expected to rely on the 
Employment Service as the sole source of personnel 
service. While such an arrangement would be a seem- 
ingly ideal situation, we believe it would be expecting 
too much from a single visit or a series of visits. Em- 
ployment Service representatives simply are looking 
for the opportunity to serve. They operate on the 
premise that first we need the opportunity to serve. 
Following that, the quality of the service rendered will 
foster additional opportunities. 

If the employer expresses a willingness to cooperate, 
the next step is to explain completely the type of noti- 
fication which the administrative office will give to all 
field offices in the State. Job specifications, informa- 
tion on personnel policies, promotional patterns, and 
related information are fully discussed so that this type 
of information can be subsequently disseminated to the 
field. If the employer has installations in other States, 
the information is also extended to them through the 
appropriate regional offices. This step is administra- 
tively logical and creates the desired atmosphere for 
the third step. 

Once the employer is aware of the step to be taken 
by the Employment Service, he is asked to take similar 
steps within his own organization. Unless his organ- 
ization is as well informed as the local office, the local 
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relationship cannot be properly established. The 
fact remains that the job is actually done at the local 
level. Any action, to be truly supportive in nature, 
must be designed to strengthen the ultimate payoff 
effort—the local effort. 


From an administrative point of view, the overall 
results of this activity must be measured in terms that 
include more than placements, important though 
they be. The effect on local office personnel has been 
most significant. Their awareness that they have 
practical organizational support, particularly with the 
difficult problems they encounter in gaining employer 
acceptance, is manifest in their increasing interest. 

Results have more than justified the modest invest- 
ment of time. Since the initial visit to the headquar- 
ters office of a nationally known food chain, several 
offices have reported increased placement activity. 
One local office was given the opportunity to staff a 
new super market. Despite the fact that results of 
two other top level visits as yet have not been dis- 
patched to field offices, the local office serving the 
headquarters office of one company has already been 
given an order for several workers. Another employer 
has decided to eliminate a company testing program 
for two jobs and use the Employment Service instead. 

There is much to be said for this activity, but it can 
be said simply. It is a fairly simple process; it serves 
to integrate basic levels of organization; it supports 
local office efforts; it gets the desired results. In short, 
it works! 


in the Employer Relations Program’ 


EVERY State official in our program must accept 
responsibility for promoting the Employment 
Service with employers. If they do and when they 
do, they must be assured that the organization they 
represent can and will deliver the goods which are sold. 
State executives make hundreds of contacts during 
the year with prominent employers throughout the 
State. Some of these are formal contacts made during 
the course of their work at committee meetings, speak- 
ing before groups, and representing the agency at con- 
ferences. Others are less formal, at semisocial gather- 


By THOMAS C. CAMPBELL 
Chief, California State Employment Service 


ings or in our normal contacts as just plain citizens. 
In all such contacts we should, where appropriate, 
promote the use of our Employment Service and pro- 
mote the opportunity for employers and our local 
offices to get together at future meetings. 

We are developing a plan at present for contacting 
large employers through an organized program devel- 
oped and carried out at the State level. 

Our 50 largest employers employ more than 500,000 
workers in this State. Recently we decided to deter- 
mine the extent to which we were serving them. Also 


* This article consists of excerpts from a speech given at an Employer Relations Conference in Santa Monica, Calif., Oct. 3-5, 1955. 
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we wanted to determine whether some of our State or 
area officials already had access to their Industrial 
Relations Directors. 

Some of these firms have only a few locazions in 
one area while others, such as banks and chainstores, 
are scattered all over the State. We plan to develop 
quite a bit of information about them, such as total 
employment, number and location of branches and 
subsidiary companies, location of headquarters, prin- 
cipal products, tax rate for unemployment insurance, 
number of placements made, other employment 
services rendered, and any other information which 
might be useful in contacting the company to sell our 
services. 


Will Cover All Large Employers 


As we proceed with this project we expect to cover 
all the large employers of this State. We plan to 
have some one from the State or area office contact 
the appropriate official in each company to se// our 
Employment Service. We will point out the advan- 
tages taxwise as well as good selection of potential 
employees. 

We had an interesting case recently which was 
brought to a successful conclusion by our Deputy 
Director. This was a case where our employer rela- 
tions depended upon acceptance of our placement 
services by several local unions which had contracts 
with a number of canneries. The local manager, 
area manager, and field supervisor all worked on the 
program in its initial stages. Our Deputy Director 
was called upon for assistance when we were finally 
ready to conclude the agreement. With his broad 
experience and record as a representative of organized 
labor, he did a masterful job. The result—exclusive 
hiring through the Employment Service of all non- 
seniority employees for three food canning plants. 
We have assurance that this agreement, if it works 
as we hope it will, will be extended to other plants 
throughout the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 





California’s Program Effective 


In California we have had a program for a number 
of years which we feel has been especially effective. 
We have on the staff of each of the area offices one or 
more specialists in Employer Relations and Commu- 
nity Job Development work. These individuals are 
highly skilled in making employer contacts and have 
had excellent experience in the agency as local man- 
agers or district managers—or in other executive 
capacities. They know the program and are able to 
sell it. They are responsible for following through 
on the group approach, which I will mention later, 
and in dealing with large employers on an individual 
basis. We use them also as troubleshooters with 
large firms. In addition, these representatives work 
with communities and local offices in the field of 
community planning for job development. 

In our integrated program, each of us from the 
Director on down assumes responsibility for making 
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contacts when appropriate. To illustrate, the Deputy 
Director and the Chief of Employment Services Sec- 
tion contacted a corporation in Modesto in response 
to a problem posed by the national office in Wash- 
ington as a result of a complaint from another State. 
I am happy to say that the complaint was unfounded; 
we have excellent relations with the firm and they are 
using our offices. The point is that it was important 
to the Deputy Director and the Chief of the Employ- 
ment Services Section to know that our services were 
being criticized and we were willing to take whatever 
steps were necessary to correct the situation. 

Other examples might be cited. The Chief of Field 
Operations, together with the Employer Relations 
Specialist, was contacted last winter by the Regional 
Personnel Director of the Post Office Department to 
work out a statewide program for employment of tem- 
porary workers during the Christmas season. 

The technician in the San Francisco area, the State 
testing technician, and a field supervisor from the 
Interior Area jointly contacted the regional superin- 
tendent of a large canning company in San Francisco 
to secure approval of a plan of service offered for plants 
in the Interior Area. : 

This same type of contact was made recently by a 
field supervisor in the Interior Area, together with the 
Occupational Analyst of the Los Angeles area, to work 
out a test development program with a large em- 
ployer in the Los Angeles area who was planning to 
move to Stockton. 


Wholehearted Acceptance 


California has wholeheartedly accepted the group 
approach to employers. In March 1954, the assistant 
chief of the Employment Services Section in Sacra- 
mento participated in the initial installation training 
provided by the Bureau in Los Angeles. Ever since, 
the full support of the Director’s office has been given 
to this program. 

I mentioned that a technician in each of the area 
offices was responsible for carrying on the installation 
work in local offices. We have installed a program in 
37 local offices throughout the State and they in turn 
have applied the technique in contacting 331 employ- 
ers who have total average employment of 260,000. 
About 670 employer visits and 589 promotional ‘tele- 
phone contacts have been made to these firms. As a 
result of this activity, we received 5,789 openings, 
made 7,192 referrals and 2,499 placements. Needless 
to say, we are giving this program our heartiest en- 
dorsement. 

To insure that a followup is being made by local 
offices, once the group approach technique has been 
installed we require an installation report on each 
new contact made under the program, and progress 
reports at intervals. This gives us a check on progress 
made with individual firms and also on the extension 
of the program within the particular area served by 
the office. 

In order to keep the program alive and to modify 
it wherever necessary to meet our needs, we plan to 
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have the Employer Relations Specialist in the State 
office participate with the local office from time to 
time in preparatory conferences and occasionally 
accompany local office staff on their visits to em- 
ployers. Also we expect to have the State office 
technician conduct periodic meetings with the area 
technicians charged with this responsibility in order 
to identify training needs or developmental work which 
may be required in this field. 


In Metropolitan Centers 


We have a plan in operation at this time in regard 
to our professional offices in the metropolitan centers. 
Certain large employers who had become interested 
in our Employment Service, primarily because of 
their interest in the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, were asked to assist the Director in calling a 
meeting of 15 or 20 large employers of white collar 
and professional workers. The local office in Los 
Angeles prepared some background material regard- 
ing the services available and the accomplishments 
for a period of time, and made these materials avail- 
able to each member of the group. 

We were able to get 10 or 12 representatives of 
employers to attend a meeting at which the advantages 
of using the public Employment Service were dis- 
cussed. Fortunately we had employers among the 
group who gave fine testimonials regarding the results 
they had received. The meeting resulted in increased 
orders from those in attendance and agreement to 
spread the word to others. 

We are setting up a similar program in San Fran- 
cisco and in the East Bay area under the sponsorship 
of the Employers Council. 


Bureau Contacts Employers 


As all of you are aware, the Federal Bureau of 
Employment Security has a group of people who 
make contact with employers from the national 
office—firms such as General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Sears Roebuck, etc. The California agency follows 
up immediately on receipt of information that such 
contact has been made by furnishing information to 
all local offices where a branch plant is located. We 
request reports from local offices, setting forth the 
results of the contact. I think this is an excellent pro- 
gram and I think it is to the credit of the local offices 
that in most instances they are already doing business 
with the local firms. Nevertheless the importance of 
the contact at the national level cannot be minimized. 
As you are aware, these super salesmen promote the 
use of the employment services we have to offer, 
including testing, job analysis, industrial services, etc. 
Often employers show interest in one or another of 
these programs simply because their national office 
has indicated approval of their use within the company. 

We feel that the Bureau is entitled to know how well 
this program is going. Therefore, we send copies of 
our reports on large multistate establishments to in- 
crease their information on these employers. 
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The Bureau, of course, has sent out the Employment 
Service kit developed in Washington. This kit, con- 
taining booklets, folders, radio and TV spots, letters, 
posters, etc., was sent to our local offices about a year 
and a half ago. In addition our State office has pre- 
pared supplemental promotional material which is in 
use. 

We have a handout entitled, ‘Employers in Cal- 
ifornia Industry and Agriculture Find It Good Busi- 
ness to Use the California Department of Employ- 
ment.” This is a folder explaining the services which 
have been rendered to a number of firms in which we 
quote testimonials received from them. We have 
another handout which is a reproduction of a sample 
order form, and another entitled, ‘“‘Attention— 
Employers,” displaying a classified advertisement for 
help. In addition, promotional articles have ap- 
peared in every copy of the Department’s quarterly 
News Letter which goes to 268,000 employers in the 
State. 

We have also developed and made available to local 
offices copies of a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Job Placement 
News,” which shows the employer the type of place- 
ments we are making. We felt this device could be 
used to overcome the feeling on the part of some 
employers that we placed only unskilled or marginal 
workers. 


Plug the ES With Every Contact 


Every field representative of the Disability Insur- 
ance, Auditing, Investigation and Business Manage- 
ment Sections is required to plug the Employment 
Service with each contact with an employer. This 
actually falls into the category of institutional adver- 
tising rather than job solicitation, although approxi- 
mately 1,000 jobs have been developed in this way 
during the past year. These are brief contacts during 
which our representative determines whether the em- 
ployer is using our service, whether he has used it in 
the past, or whether he intends to use it in the future. 
Any complaints that are registered are recorded on 
the report and prompt followup action is taken by the 
area or local office. 

In the past 2 years promotional letters have been 
sent from the Director of the Department to personnel 
managers, postmasters, and heads of trade associa- 
tions, to all employers, to principals and administra- 
tors of high schools, and to union officials. In addi- 
tion, the promotional articles and handouts which I 
referred to before have been used as stuffers in mailing 
tax forms to employers in the State. 





Theme for September . . . 
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A New Technique in Employer EKelations ... 


STATE OFFICE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


By WALTER E. PARKER 


Director, Illinois State Employment Service 


and CHARLES C. RAND 


Deputy Regional Director, Region VI, Chicago 


_— the past several years, the Illinois State Direc- 
tor and other administrative staff have addressed 
employer organizations and groups regularly to 
acquaint them with the various services of the State 
Employment Service and to enlist their cooperation. 
While there is no question as to the value of such group 
meetings, their limitations lie in the restricted number 
of opportunities for such occasions and the generally 
prevailing formality which prevents free and frank 
discussions of individual problems. On the other 
hand, the State Director does not have time to go out 
into the field and personally call on a significant num- 
ber of individual employers, desirable as this might be. 

The State Director looked around for some method 
which (a) would bring the employer into the State 
administrative office at an appointed time, (b) would 
personalize the meeting, and (c) would save staff time. 
This approach was encouraged by the regional office. 
The State Director decided to work out a plan that 
could be put into effect in Chicago. 

First, it was necessary to present a good reason for 
the employer to make the visit to the State admin- 
istrative office. We did not expect that the president 
or a top officer of a corporation would come, but we 
did feel that the program would be strengthened if 
a call was made on top management to acquaint them 
with the Service and to explain the nature and pur- 
pose of the proposed conferences. Management 
could then designate one or more representatives to 
spend half a day at the State office. It was obvious 
that something appealing to the employer would have 
to be presented before he would authorize the time 
of his staff for this purpose. 


To Start With Aptitude Testing 


After considerable thought, aptitude testing was 
chosen as the door-opener. If we selected an em- 
ployer who sometimes hired inexperienced workers 
to be trained to perform production jobs, we could 
point out the value of tests as a selection tool and 
then offer to go into the program in detail with repre- 
sentatives of his personnel and production depart- 
ments. Other matters of interest could be covered 
in the State office. 

The first step was to request the local offices in 
Chicago and suburbs to furnish lists of employers 
they recommended for inclusion in the program. 
These lists give such information as the name of the 
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top official, products manufactured, kinds of jobs for 
which the company utilizes trainees, and to what 
extent the local office is giving service. Any particular 
problem is also included. 

The next step is to designate an Employment Service 
staff member to make the contact with top manage- 
ment. This staff member sends a letter to the top 
official of each selected company requesting an ap- 
pointment. A few days later, he follows through with 
the official’s secretary to arrange a definite time. At 
the meeting, he explains the Employment Service test- 
ing program and attempts to convince the employer 
that it is well worth the company’s time to send its 
representatives to learn more about it. He tries to get 
the employer to name the officials who are to attend 
and to agree upon the day and the time. He confirms 
this arrangement by letter upon his return to the office 
and notifies local office and State office personnel who 
are to be present. 


Suited to the Occasion 


The agenda for the meeting is arranged to suit the 
particular occasion—the needs of the employer, the 
problem of the local office, and so on. But, since the 
original contact is made with top management, and 
the company officials in attendance represent top man- 
agement, the State Director arranges to meet with 
them himself at some time during the program. This 
gives him an opportunity to meet employers on a more 
or less informal basis and get better acquainted with 
them. 

Usually some figures are presented on unemploy- 
ment compensation—taxes collected from employers 
and benefits paid—to remind the employers that the 
agency is dealing with sizable sums of money. It is 
pointed out that, in a sense, the Employment Service 
represents them in administering the ‘‘work test’’ to 
claimants. 

It is also pointed out that cooperation of employers 
is essential; they must give the local office their orders. 
The office can no more administer a “‘work test’? with- 
out job orders than an employer’s workers can process 
materials without the tools. 

The technical aspects of the program are covered 
by the State Supervisor of Occupational Analysis and 
Industry Services in an adjoining conference room. 
He explains USES tests, how they were developed, 
how they differ from commercial tests on the market, 
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and their place as selection tools. He demonstrates 
and discusses the tests for specific jobs in the employer’s 
plant. Since the local office serving the employer is 
always represented at the meeting, it is usually possible 
to agree upon a definite plan of service and to work 
out the details in the one session. 

These conferences with individual employers have 
been productive from the standpoint of measurable 
workload which will be covered later. From the 
standpoint of public relations, it is difficult to evaluate 
the program except by inference. Many of the top 
management people know little about the Employ- 
ment Service, particularly its industry services pro- 
grams. When a representative of the Service can sit 
down with these officials and discuss the Employment 
Service and, in many instances, interest them enough 
to send representatives to the administrative office to 
learn more, some progress has certainly been made, 
even though it cannot be measured in tangible terms. 

These representatives can get away from their desks 
and meet with the top administrative official of the 
Employment Service on an informal basis without 
interruption. Thus men who are actually working 
with the Employment Service can learn of some of 
its administrative aspects, how the employers’ tax 
dollars are being spent, and the importance to em- 
ployers of the ‘‘work test,’’ as well as the theory and 
practice of occupational testing. 


A Closer Relationship 


Many representatives have expressed their interest 
at these individualized meetings. While there is no 
unit with which to measure the full public relations 
value of these meetings, there can be little doubt that 
they bring the employers and the Employment Serv- 
ice closer together. 

After this program had been in effect more than 
a year, a regional representative, working with the local 
offices involved, undertook an evaluation in terms of 
improvement in penetration rates and increased use 
of aptitude tests. 

The companies chosen for evaluation were (1) all 
those which had had at least 4 months’ operation in 
1955 (the average was 9 months) following the State 
office conference, (2) those which had not been 
affected by a merger or radical change in management 
which would make results incomparable, and (3) 
those whose records with the Employment Service 
were complete with respect to new hires and place- 
ments. Applying these criteria, 26 separate estab- 
lishments with 19,500 workers were used. The indi- 
vidual establishments ranged in size from 130 to 2,500 
employees with the median size approximately 500. 

Comparison was made on the following basis: If 
an establishment had a State office conference in 
March 1955, for example, the data for April through 
December 1955 were compared with the data for 
April through December of 1954 and 1953. We used 
1953 since it was a good year for the Employment 
Service potential as shown by the new hires reported. 
Actually, the total new hires for the 26 companies 
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were almost the same for 1953 and 1955. Penetration 
rates for the 26 companies were calculated by using 
the local office record for placements and the employ- 
er’s figures on new hires. Casual placements were not 
counted. 

An interview was held with the manager of the 
office concerned and the Employer Relations Repre- 
sentative responsible for the account. They were 
asked whether they thought the improvement in pene- 
tration was due to the State office conference. A 
record was also made as to whether the company had 
engaged in a testing program as a result of the State 
office conference. The results are tabulated below: 


New hires Placements | Percent 
penetration 
1953. ..-.. 4; aio 508 7.0 
eee. ee: 3; 720 387 10. 4 
3953... o. 7, 194 1, 327 18.4 


The increase in ES placements shown for 1955 was 
due to greater activity in 19 establishments. The 
increase in penetration in 1955 was due to increases 
in 20 firms. 

The penetration rate for the whole Chicago area 
increased at a much slower rate—from 7.9 in 1953 to 
9.9 in 1954 to 11.3 in 1955. 

The use of tests was stimulated in only three 
instances, though complimentary letters have been re- 
ceived by the agency from several companies which 
had not had enough experience in 1955 to be included 
in the survey. In a labor market with a shortage of 
applicants, such as existed in 1955, employers are 
reluctant to take the chance of losing applicants 
because of too much selectivity. The testing program, 
which is emphasized in the original approach, seems 
to be extremely valuable as a door-opener and should 
eventually result in a wider use of tests than is in- 
dicated in the present study. The local offices 
credited the program for improvement in penetration 
in 18 firms. 


Of Considerable Merit 


The data seem to indicate clearly that the program 
has considerable merit even though it may not have 
been the dominant factor in improved penetration in 
some instances. However, in a labor market essen- 
tially the same in 1955 and 1953, the fact remains 
that for approximately the same number of new hires 
the Service made more than 2% times the number of 
placements with the companies studied. 

The ultimate success of the program will depend 
on how well the local office follows up the conference 
and how well it performs the services which the 
conference has led the employer to believe are avail- 
able. Local office supervisors and suburban office 
supervisors have a definite responsibility in this 
important part of the program. 
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NLIKE some test development programs, the ex- 

perimental work for a Specific Aptitude Test 
Battery for Power Linemen began, continued, and 
finished with an air of mutual understanding, com- 
plete cooperation, and true respect for and by the 
participating company, the union having jurisdiction, 
and the Oregon State Employment Service. Perhaps 
a bit of background information is required before 
such a statement can be readily and fully accepted. 

The Portland General Electric Co., with head- 
quarters in Portland, Oreg., has for many years pro- 
vided electric power for a large segment of Oregon, 
and for a long time has recruited clerical and kindred 
workers through the Oregon State Employment 
Service. But for an equally long time, it has relied on 
gate hires to fill all other job openings. One of these, 
the apprentice lineman, is the theme of this article. 

For years this company, like many others, has devel- 
oped its line crews and the entire line department 
through the time-honored system of promotion 
through the ranks, using a seniority system which 
dictated that apprentice linemen would be chosen for 
apprenticeship from such positions as hole-digger, 
groundman, truckdriver, and others. Selections were 
made through the bidding system and the recommen- 
dation of individual crew foremen with concurrence 
by the supervisory staff of the company and members 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers Local 125, Portland, Oreg. 

After selection, the candidate entered into a 3-year 
apprenticeship sponsored jointly by the State Ap- 
prenticeship Council, the participating companies, 
and the local union. Briefly, the course consists of a 
company-operated and directed safety school climb- 
ing “college,” on-the-job training, and evening 
schools conducted by the Apprenticeship Council 
and the State Department of Vocational Education. 

The curricula for these schools includes all phases 
of electric utility operation, both practical and theo- 
retical. Grade score averages are required for an 
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to Develop Special 


apprentice to complete his indenture. Obviously 
such a program develops many well qualified linemen 
and brings to light many more who don’t make the 
grade. Of course, it’s expensive and time-consuming 
for the company and disappointing to all others when 
failures occur, especially after a year or more of the 
program has passed. ; 

This undesirable feature had long been recognized 
by both the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the employing companies. When con- 
tract negotiations were undertaken during the fall of 
1954, it was agreed that a “‘test’’ would be utilized for 
all future selections of apprentice linemen with the 
hope of reducing the failure rate. 

At this time, the manager of Employee Relations for 
Portland General Electric Company requested that a 
representative from the Employment Service meet 
with representatives of the Union and the company to 
discuss the possibility of developing a specific Aptitude 
Test to serve as an additional selection and screening 
device for apprentice linemen. A meeting was held 
on November 23, 1954, attended by the business man- 
ager for International Brotherhood of Electrical 


These apprentices are being coached 
in ag proper method of climbing a 
pole. 
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and ES Cooperate 
Test Battery 


By GORDON L. DECOSS 


Supervisor, Testing Program 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


Workers, Local 125; the business representative of 


Local 125; the assistant to the operating vice president 
of the Portland General Electric Co.; several repre- 
sentatives of the operating divisions of the electric 
company; and members of the Oregon State Employ- 
ment Service. 

The test program offered by the Employment Serv- 
ice was explained and the various limitations of the 
program were emphasized. The company was told 
that the State agency wished to undertake the devel- 
opment of such a test, but could not guarantee that 
usable results would be realized. Nevertheless, both 
the company and the Union were eager for this pro- 


gram to be undertaken. So with the permission of 


the Bureau, the job began. 

A special meeting of all line department operating 
personnel was held. The business manager for the 
Union and the company representatives explained in 
detail both the Union’s desire and the reasons for the 
company’s wish that the test development program 
should be undertaken. The Union representative 
presented additional information concerning similar 





The training poles in this picture will, 
in due time, have crossarms, switches, 
and transformers so that apprentices 
can get experience, with sufficiently 
low voltages keeping the chance of 
serious injury at a minimum. 


Photos courtesy Portland General Electric Co. 
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studies by other trades. Both speakers emphasized 
that participation in the program would be voluntary 
and that the results of any phase of the program 
would not be made known to any member of the 
Union or the company and that only the Oregon 
State Employment Service would retain the in- 
formation obtained. 

The Oregon State Employment Service representa- 
tives explained in detail the various phases of the 
development program, including the parts of the 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEst BATTERY. Assurance was 
given that no persons would lose their jobs as a result 
of this program. All journeyman linemen were 
requested to volunteer as a part of the experimental 
sample. The company stated that full wages would 
be paid during the administration of the test, and 
transportation to and from the Employment Service 
office would be provided. Individual interpretations 
of test results to those persons interested were also 
offered. So, with full understanding by all personnel, 
the test-development study was undertaken. 

While gathering the necessary data, the ES tech- 
nician enjoyed the fullest cooperation. The interest 
shown by the company, the Union, and the individual 
workers once again indicated that when properly 
informed, the public will accept the Employment 
Service program. 

The establishment of criterion data was especially 
difficult since supervisory ratings had to be used, 
but the company’s supervisory personnel spent many 
hours, both on and off the job, producing effective 
ratings for this program. 

A “plant” aptitude test battery was developed for 
use in the selection of apprentice linemen for the 
Portland General Electric Co. Some months later, 


the ES presented the results obtained in the use of this 
battery to a convention of all western electric utility 
companies held in Seattle, Wash., in May 1956. Their 
interest and questions indicated that a good practical 
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test of the type described is urgently needed through- 
out the entire industry. Unfortunately, at the time 
of the convention, only 26 prospective apprentices 
had been tested. The tests indicated that 9 of the 
candidates failed to meet the minimum qualifying 
test scores, and these applicants were eliminated from 
consideration without question by the company or 
Union representatives. 


In One’s Own Backyard... 


Much time must elapse before reliable information 
is available on results obtained from the use of the 
battery; but the important point is that real coopera- 
tion can and will be extended by company and 
Union alike when they understand that the Employ- 
ment Service does have worthwhile services to offer 
to labor and management. 


NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 


By W. LEE THORNE 


Senior Employment Manager, Queens Industrial Office 


New York State Employment Service 


SUSPECT that all too frequently we attempt to 

accomplish miracles in our employer relations func- 
tion. And probably the most grievous error we make 
is the repeated attempts to “bang our noggins against 
walls of stone.” The avid manager or supervisor 
thinks that he is something less than a man unless he 
can go out and lick every situation in his jurisdic- 
tion . . . unless he can cope with, and bring into 
camp, every reluctant employer in his area . . . un- 
less he can perform the miracle of making everyone 
like us. 

We shall have served our great industrial Nation if 
we have contributed—in peace as well as in war—to a 
readier mobilization, better utilization, and greater 
stabilization of our resources of manpower. After 
Korea it seemed to us that in Queens, we were entering, 
in a way, upon a new era—certainly a new emphasis. 
In our community, there was the ‘“‘cutting-back” 
1953, the “‘inventory-liquidating”’ 1954, the “‘leveling- 
off’ 1955, and now the “‘resurgent”’ 1956. 

Of course it is simpler, in looking back, to discern as 
wisdom something that at the moment might have 
been purely fortuitous—-a good hunch that paid off. 
Be that as it may, and with all humility, we would 
like to describe some of the things we did to capitalize 
on this “‘crest’”’ which we are riding. Quite consist- 
ently, in our part of town, our penetration rates in 
the manufacturing industries ran behind those of our 
colleagues in Brooklyn, Manhattan, and the Bronx. 
We determined to do something about this. If we 
could but grasp it, we had a wonderful opportunity 
not only to look good but to feel good about our 
accomplishment. 

This was our plan. We would endeavor to find 
which of our industries had the most sizable chunk of 
lesser skilled female production workers. If it could 
also be found that along with this factor there was 
fairly substantial use of the Employment Service, the 
climate existed for us to improve our effectiveness. 
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With such a group of employers, we might more read- 
ily focus our techniques and our attention on internal 
problems of turnover and absenteeism. We dislike the 
analogy, but I guess what we really mean is that with 
‘‘a foot in the door’’ it is easier to go on from there 
than beat down the bastion elsewhere. 

As a first step in analyzing our best potential for 
increased business we determined which industries 
represented the /argest segments of our industria] 
employment. 

We found that the electrical machinery industry 
group not only had a substantial number of employed 
people but that: 

1. They were mostly in the major market firms, 

2. We had good acceptance by this group of em- 
ployers, 

3. We made more placements in this industry than 
in any other manufacturing group, 

4. An extremely large percentage of the work force 
was female, and 

5. Most of the orders we had were for entry, begin- 
ner, or unskilled girls and women. 

Checking a little further among representatives of 
the industry, we found a pattern of turnover, absentee- 
ism, low average earnings (even on piecework opera- 
tions), and poor response to callback after seasonal 
cutbacks. Whenever there are more jobs than takers, 
our penetration rate should go up sharply, if we can 
effectively recruit to meet the increased employer 
demands on us. 

When the labor market is tight and living costs stay 
high, many people return to work. In our community, 
these are mostly women with low skills. Let’s take a 
look at what that means. Industries which use a 
high proportion of female help in the lesser skilled 
jobs—or the easier taught tasks—are bound to be 
replacing these workers when they quit with those 
who have not the same basic urge or necessity to 
work—those who merely want to supplement income. 
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The “ABC” company (a TV manufacturer) had 
been doing some hiring through the Employment 
Service. The account interviewer interested the 
company in the possibility of a testing program to 
determine whether high turnover was related to the 
hiring of poorly qualified people on entry jobs, both 
from us and from the gate. The local occupational 
analyst found that there were suitable tests, and we 
were on our way! The general manager was thor- 
oughly pleased with the work of the first test-selected 
wirer and solderer trainees and testers. He recog- 
nized that they more quickly oriented to the plant 
and the work, training time and spoilage were notice- 
ably less, and a high order of productivity was 
quickly attained. 


“ABC” Company 
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1 Data no longer available. 

2 Testing started August 1952. 

8’ Through May 1956. 

The local employment office manager received a 
letter praising our contribution to the firm’s man- 
power needs, and an invitation to meet with their 
top management at luncheon. At the luncheon we 
learned that an unusually high percentage of those 
workers who had been hired in August through test- 
selection had returned on recall after the year-end 
inventory shutdown. Previously most such layoffs 
had to be replaced with newly recruited help. 

It was a ready transition to complete service to the 
account. At the suggestion of the local office, the 
firm’s general manager instructed the employment 
manager that no one was to be hired unless screened, 
tested, found qualified, and referred by the New York 
State Employment Service. Arrangements were made 
to refer gate applicants to us before interview at the 
plant, even when the company advertised over its own 
name and address. 

Strangely, this edict almost boomeranged! We were 
not immediately aware that we had oversold and that 
the firm’s manager meant it /iterally until they began 
sending us experienced wirers and solderers to be 
tested. It took some explaining by the occupational 
analyst to convince him that we were using aptitude 
tests, not proficiency tests. 

We have hit some snags along the way in dealing 
with this company’s problems, but we have learned a 
lot that helps us in other situations. One “‘bonfire” 
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that had to be put out related to our testing and re- 
ferring some girls laid off from similar operations in 
another plant. Five or six of them quit after a short 
and inadequate trial period. We called them into our 
office for an exit interview to learn their “gripes.” 
Their reason for quitting was a simple thing—and it 
was readily understood as an error by the company. 

These girls had been put on a trainee assembly line 
with the conveyor belt slowed down to a pace which 
exasperated the forelady. Even so, the new girls 
found it difficult, on a new set of tasks, to keep pace. 
When they told their supervisor that the belt was 
moving too fast, she answered, “‘It will be going twice 
as fast tomorrow.” As a result, several girls quit who 
had been hired through a difficult and expensive 
process—fortunately, before too much training time 
had elapsed. 

It was the author’s task, delegated by the general 
manager of the company, to recite this incident to a 
group of the company’s supervisory work force as an 
object lesson in how not to deal with new employees. 
As a result, this employer established within his 
plant a “‘sponsor system’’ by which each new employee 
was “tucked under the wing” of a carefully selected 
older employee who would try to see her over the 
rough spots of the orientation period. Both the com- 
pany and the Employment Service people benefited 
from this experience. 


eS k's 


We are wondering if any principles can be discerned 
here that relate to the concepts of account management. 

1. Any intelligent businessman wants to reduce 
labor costs. Appeal to him on the savings wrought 
by doing something about turnover and absenteeism. 

2. Rarely attempt to move off from “scratch” with 
refinements of service. Work from a “going” base 
with an employer who knows you, or so desperately 
needs you that his receptiveness is heightened. There 
seems to be some analogy if we recognize that we have 
an automobile, a going machine with gas in the 
tank—but with just a little fuel additive, we can go 
farther, faster. 

3. The simplest tasks are difficult to a person who 
is “all thumbs.” Low skill production jobs particularly 
are susceptible to poor staffing because of the mistaken 
notion that anyone walking in off the street will do. 
Measured aptitudes pay off when applied to even 
very simple jobs. 

We must never let ourselves lose the dynamic 
approach. We are dealing with services, ideas, and 
people—not with goods, mechanics, and materials. 
Let me restate one principle vital to our overall 
employer development theory. We never give up, 
never succumb to a do-nothing instinct because the 
plans bog down. ‘Take advantage of an upward surge 
in the economic climate, the need to capture quickly 
more of the business to be had, to accomplish some 
improved penetration. 

Look in your own backyard before seeking things 
to cure beyond the picket fence. The placement 
potential is terrific! 
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ES PARTICIPATION 
IN CIVIC ACTIVITIES 


pas January 1, 1955, a Civic Hostess and her 
several assistants have visited approximately 3,600 
new families arriving in Lincoln. Shortly after the 
arrival of each new family, a welcoming hostess visits 
each new home, extends a ‘‘Welcome to Lincoln,” and 
presents a brochure which describes and illustrates the 
cultural, religious, recreational, and educational facili- 
ties of Lincoln. She also explains the products and 
services of some 40 employers and agencies who 
sponsor this welcoming service. 

The Civic Hostess calls attention to a pocket inside 
the back cover page which contains official publica- 
tions of the YWCA and other organizations and a 
special information sheet prepared by the local office 
of the NSES (see sample). Through a cooperative 
plan between the local office and the Civic Activities 
League, the Civic Hostess explains in some detail the 
services offered by the NSES. 

We have ample proof of the merits of this kind of 
service. We are not surprised when a_ housewife 





By B. W. RINER 


Employment Supervisor, Lincoln Local Office 
Nebraska State Employment Service 


calls, identifies herself as a newcomer to Lincoln of 
perhaps less than a week, and requests help in securing 
a babysitter, a day worker, a housekeeper, a maid, or 
ayardman. ‘The newcomer is often astonished when 
we are able to furnish the name, telephone number, 
and address of someone in her own neighborhood. 
Nor are we surprised when some newcomer comes to 
our office seeking a job as a direct result of this 
special service. 

This service has been going on for 7 years. Its 
origin is a clue to effective penetration into the prob- 
lem of community participation by the Employment 
Service and getting the service generally accepted by 
the public. 

Seven years ago, Miss Grace McCaslin, interviewer 
in the Lincoln local office, and Mrs. Hazel Smith 
were active in the work of the Women’s Division of 
the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. Smith was 
the Director of the Lincoln Civic Activities League, a 
branch of the Civic Activities Association in Bloom- 
ington, Ind. and Director of Distributive Education 





WELGCME 


TO LINCOLN AND THE Y. W. C. A. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO CONTACT THE 


This information sheet is placed 








FOR JOB INFORMATION 





NEBRASKA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


905 "O" STREET 


AND ASSISTANCE 
IN FINDING EMPLOYMENT 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE 


in the pocket inside the back 
cover of the brochure given to 
each new family by the Civic 
Hostess. 
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This welcome is presented to each 
new girl coming to the YWCA. 


Our office: 





WELCOME TO 


The Nebraska State Employment Service offers a free service to 
employers and to persons seeking employment, 


If you are an employer, let us assist you to locate the right 
person for your job. 


If you are a person looking for employment, let us assist you to 
locate the employer who has a need for your exporience. 


LINCOLN 


905 0 Street Telephone: 2-227 








administered by the public schools of Lincoln. ‘These 
two women conceived the idea of a cooperative pro- 
gram whereby a Civic Hostess would distribute to all 
new families an information leaflet prepared by the 
local office and would explain our services briefly. In 
turn, the interviewers in the Lincoln local office would 
assist Mrs. Smith by informing applicants who were 
interested about the distributive education program. 

The cooperative program has paid dividends not 
only to the agencies involved but to the community, 
the employers, and the workers. A similar plan has 
been worked out in cooperation with the Lincoln 
YWCA. Each year after school closes, many young 
women from other towns and from bordering States 
come into the Lincoln labor market. The YWCA 
houses many of them until they get adjusted, making 
available all regular facilities and services. 

We felt that everybody would be helped if the 
Employment Service had a short information sheet 
inviting each young woman to make use of our serv- 
ices. Since Miss McCaslin serves on several YWCA 


committees as a representative of the Lincoln Feder- 
ation of Labor, we asked her to talk with the YWCA 
Secretary about this service. ~The YWCA enthusias- 
tically accepted our offer. Each new girl coming to 
the YWCA now receives a welcome from the local 
office of the NSES (see sample). This service, too, is 
paying dividends and we feel it is an important service 
to the young applicant in a strange community. 

For years the Lincoln local office has encouraged 
staff members to participate in civic affairs. We are 
represented in nearly every important civic organiza- 
tion, service club, personnel association, and com- 
mittee. The public asks our help in many activities. 
Several of our interviewers hold offices in important 
organizations and work on civic committees. Many 
significant ideas and suggestions have been incor- 
porated into our program of service because of these 
contacts. 

We believe that all staff members should be alert to 
clues which might lead to effective penetration into 
community service. 


Industry Keelations Program with 
National Trade Associations 


By ANITA I. MAHLER 


Division of Employer Relations 


Bureau of Employment Security 


INCE the beginning of the BES Industry Relations 
Program, national trade association contacts have 
constituted an important part of its activities because 
they provide a readymade approach to the Nation’s 
principal industries. 
In 1949, to start off the program, the newly-formed 
Industry Relations Branch directed its efforts toward 
selected industries which had the greatest potential 
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for service by local Employment Service offices. The 
staff then pinpointed a number of large companies 
with nationwide operations in those industrial cate- 
gories, along with their related national trade associa- 
tions, for an intensive contact program. 

Since that time, industry relations representatives 
have called on executives of about 225 national trade 
associations to present and interpret overall public 
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employment service programs, policies, and services, 
and to develop cooperative working relationships with 
them and their member companies. In many in- 
stances, these officials have also been requested to 
assist in the development of special industry programs, 
such as a program for the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry. Meanwhile, the Bureau has continued its 
efforts to coordinate the schedule of contacts with 
trade association and with company executives in the 
same industry, since they supplement each other and 
thus tend to concentrate attention on the Employment 
Service story. 


Preparing to Meet a Trade Association Executive 


As much background information as possible is 
assembled before an industry relations representative 
makes a trade association contact. Pertinent indus- 
try manpower surveys, occupational analysis mate- 
rials, such as national job descriptions, appropriate 
industry descriptions from the STANDARD INDUSTRIAL 
CLAssIFICATION MANUAL, test batteries for occupa- 
tions in the industry, case records for companies in 
the industry, and magazine articles relating to the 
industry are carefully reviewed and used in the dis- 
cussion with the trade association executive. An 
industry relations representative may catch an official’s 
special attention by pointing out, for example, that a 
number of his. influential industry association mem- 
bers are already employing applicants who have been 
test-selected by the Employment Service. 


Information on ES Sent to Member Companies 


Discussions of Employment Service activities usually 
convince trade association executives that they should 
inform their member companies about Employment 
Service programs and activities. In many cases, the 
executives themselves are surprised to learn of the 
many employment-management services which are 
offered to employers at public employment offices. 
They gladly accept the brief descriptive statement 
provided for publication in the association’s periodic 
news letter or bulletin. In this way member com- 
panies are informed about basic Employment Service 
activities and programs and encouraged to make use 
of them. 

Some trade association executives have discussed 
Employment Service facilities at meetings of the asso- 
ciation’s board of directors, executive committee, or 
special-purpose committees. The most influential 
members of an organization are usually appointed to 
these guiding bodies, and it is very helpful to have 
them pass the word along. 

Recently a trade association official placed the sub- 
ject of Employment Service activities on the agenda 
for his organization’s next board meeting and re- 
quested 50 copies of Management Aid for Small 
Business No. 41, ““How the U.S. Employment Service 
Helps Small Businesses,” to place in the kits given 
to board members at the meeting. Such atten- 
tion should certainly spotlight Employment Service 
performance! 
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Articles in Association and Industry Magazines 


Some of the larger national trade associations pub- 
lish monthly magazines, as well as bulletins or news 
letters. Articles in such magazines can provide more 
comprehensive information concerning Employment 
Service activities than the brief descriptive statements 
which are usually carried in news letters. The Bureau 
provides articles when they are requested—especially 
“pitched” to the industry represented. THE NATIONAL 
STATIONER, the magazine of the National Stationery 
and Office Equipment Association, for example, 
published such an article. 

When an association does not have its own maga- 
zine, its executive director furnishes the names of 
outstanding publications in the industry and names 
of their editors who usually accept our articles for 
publication. These magazines often reach an even 
greater number of readers than association maga- 
zines. Articles about the Employment Service have 
been published, for example, in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN AND BuILDING PRopuCTS MERCHANDISE and 
in PLAYTHINGS. 


Some Employers Familiar With Tests 


Some trade association executives are quite well 
informed about such employment management aids 
as aptitude testing and occupational analysis. Some- 
times, when they learn of Employment Service profi- 
ciency in these fields, they request Bureau assistance 
in the development of special aptitude test batteries, 
or job descriptions for selected occupations. For 
example, the Secretary of the Linen Supply Associa- 
tion of America recently requested the help of Bureau 
and State agency technicians in preparing a job 
description manual to be used by member companies 
for training purposes. Such a manual will doubtless 
be helpful to the association, the Employment Serv- 
ice, and employers in the industry. It should also 
lead to increased use of ES facilities and services. 

More ambitious programs may be formulated at 
the request of an association. For the Airlines Per- 
sonnel Relations Conference, whose members repre- 
sent the major airlines of the country, the Bureau 
coordinated the development of a nationwide co- 
operative recruitment program. The Airlines Con- 
ference, the Bureau, the Department of the Air Force, 
and the Bureau of Apprenticeship cooperated to 
achieve effective recruitment and training of per- 
sonnel for the Nation’s certificated air carriers. 


Trade Associations and Special Industry Programs 


Nationwide special industry programs, such as those 
for the hotel and restaurant, machine tool, and retail 
trade industries, invariably require the cooperation 
of the leading trade associations in their fields. Early 
in the developmental stages, the Bureau’s industry 
relations representatives call on the executives of the 
trade associations to explain the Bureau’s intention 
to expand the scope of service by local public employ- 
ment offices to companies in the industry, and to 
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request their cooperation in building up the suggested 
program. These trade association officials send 
Employment Service information to members and to 
affiliated organizations, publish informative articles, 
participate in meetings to formulate action programs, 
and cooperate to make the programs effective. The 
American Hotel Association, the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, and the American Retail 
Federation are outstanding examples of such cooper- 
ative organizations. 

Recent reports to the Bureau from State agencies 
disclose that the spadework done by Bureau repre- 
sentatives with national trade associations has been 
helpful in many industry programs. Many of the 
States have developed industry programs of their own, 
stimulated by the interest which national organiza- 
tions have passed on to their affiliated State asso- 
ciations. This has been particularly true in programs 
for the hotel and restaurant and hospital industries. 
One State agency commented, with regard to recruit- 
ment for hospitals, “It is our belief that the promo- 
tional program of the Bureau’s national office in this 
industrial area has greatly added to the recognition 
and acceptance of the Employment Service by this 
State’s institutions.” 


The Bureau welcomes State agency requests to 
contact national trade associations for help in develop- 


ing special projects which the agencies may be under- 
taking. For example, a State agency had developed 
new aptitude tests for the cigar manufacturing in- 
dustry. The State director requested the Bureau to 
contact the Cigar Institute of America to enlist help 
in providing information about the availability of 
such testing service to employers in the industry. 
This was done with good results. 


The Goal Is in Sight 


Many State agencies report that they are benefiting 
fror he groundwork laid with national trade associa- 
tions and the continuing publicity from those organ- 
izations concerning services provided by local public 
employment offices to employers. The Bureau recog- 
nizes, of course, that in many instances Employment 
Service offices have already been working closely with 
firms in the industries represented by these national 
organizations. If public relations have been im- 
proved, Employment Service prestige enhanced, and 
the approach to local establishments facilitated 
through these contacts, the purpose of the Bureau’s 
Industry Relations Program has been achieved. 
Moreover, if the State agencies are encouraged to 
develop similar statewide programs with State 
organizations, the program’s goal with regard to 
trade associations is in sight. 








4 be American Statistical Association, the Ameri- 

can Sociological Association, and the American 
Econometrician Association have requested the 
Michigan State Employment Service to provide 
placement service at their annual meetings to be 
held in Detroit, September 7-10, 1956. The 
Employment Service will operate a central place- 
ment service at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. State 
agencies have given similar assistance to these and 
other associations in the past (see “Social Worker 
Placement Service,’ April 1956 EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY REVIEW, p. 24). 

As their part in the preconference action, each 
association will notify its members about plans for 
the placement service and will suggest that each 
member desiring assistance at the meeting (a) file 
his application or order with the nearest local office, 
(4) request that his application or order be sent to 
Detroit if he is planning to attend the conference 
and if a satisfactory placement has not been effected 
before August 15, and (c) if filing an application, 
prepare a summary of his training and work expe- 
rience before visiting his local office. 

Predominant occupations among the members of 
these associations are statistician, market analyst, 
economist, econometrician, and sociologist. Siace 
there are usually more applicants than job openings 
listed, local offices throughout the Nation have been 
urged to develop openings. 


Clearance applications and order forms for those 
who plan to attend the conference and wish assist- 
ance there are to be prepared by the local office, 
with duplicate copies going to the Michigan 
agency. 

All applicants and employers who have requested 
placement assistance at the meeting will be advised 
to check in at the employment service placement 
office at the Sheraton-Cadillac upon arrival in 
Detroit in order to activate their applications or 
orders. 

During the 2-week period between the deadline 
for receipt of the forms in Detroit and the opening 
of the meetings, applications and orders will be 
organized, reproduced, and occupationally grouped. 
Each applicant, upon arrival at the central place- 
ment office will be interviewed and given informa- 
tion on employer representatives to whom he has 
been referred. Each applicant will then assume 
the responsibility for arranging his own inter- 
views. 

After the close of the convention, the clearance 
orders and clearance applications will be returned 
to the local office of jurisdiction where the usual 
procedures will be followed until the order is filled 
or cancelled. This means that if a person seeking 
a job at the meetings is not immediately placed, he 
will continue to receive the full benefit of the 
clearance program after he returns to his home. 
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Herman Olson, an employee of the Building Laborers Local #335, 
AFL, of Vancouver, Wash., looks out through a dispatch window 
at the Union offices. A similar sign is also used in other union 
offices in Vancouver. 


bees Employment Security Manual provides that a 
field supervisor should encourage local offices to 
exchange ideas and experiences at area meetings. 
The need for an accelerated program of this type was 
evident on my first trip through southwest Washington 
2 years ago. Each office had developed successfui 
methods of obtaining and retaining placement busi- 
ness which would be valuable to some of the other 
offices in the area. As a result, we have scheduled a 
series of “Idea Exchange Days” in conjunction with 
our area meetings. They have been extremely suc- 
cessful and enthusiastically accepted by the partici- 
pants. Several of the ideas resulted from the applica- 
tion of the “‘group approach”’ method of preparation 
for employer contacts. 

For example, in the Longview area Manager Don 
L. Guthrie found major employers who were reluctant 
to use our services for production workers because 
they felt that we did not have sufficient knowledge of 
their operations. For several years we had been re- 
ceiving orders from these companies for clerical 
workers, but had been unable to convince them that 
they should use our services in other fields. 


First-Hand Knowledge 


A plant visiting program was established whereby all 
placement interviewers were taken on tours of the 
major employers whom they served, or hoped to serve, 
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Field Supervisor 


Washington Employment Security Department 


in the area. This program accomplished two things: 
The employer became acquainted with the people who 
worked in the local office and local office staff were 
better able to understand the employer’s needs. In 
several of these plants the employer now has confi- 
dence in the local office and our penetration has been 
considerably increased. These tours have also shown 
the need for industrial services, and the occupational 
analyst from the administrative office has brought 
about good employer relations and further placement 
business. A similar plan is now being carried out in 
other local offices in the area, and the results have 
been gratifying. 


Entrée Through High Schools 


Hugh S. Allen, manager of the Centralia office, felt 
that an entrée into the retail trade industry would be 
through the development of a strong relationship with 
the Distributive Education Department of the local 
high schools. After a number of conferences with the 
high school coordinators in both the Centralia and 
Chehalis schools, he introduced a program whereby 
Employment Service personnel would discuss retail 
trade as a career, in the school vocational information 
program for sophomores and juniors. 

The prime purpose of this program is to interest 
people in a career in retail trade through the distribu- 
tive education program. After interest is determined, 
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Ed Ashe (left), assistant personnel 
manager, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view, Wash., explains operation of 
the printing end of a paper bag ma- 
chine to Don L. Guthrie (beside him), 
manager, Longview local office, and 
new interviewers, Paul Sherman and 
Mary Ellen Trostad. A sheet of 
paper goes through this machine to 
print customer markings and then into 
the folding and glueing machine to 
make paper bags. 


the local office administers specific Aptitude “Test 
Batteries, B-1 and B-64 as a further aid to final 
selection for training. Students selected for the 
course are permitted to work 4 hours a da¥ in a down- 
town retail establishment during their senior year. 
Arrangements for placement are made by the local 
office in conjunction with the high school coordinators. 

The schools and the retail merchants find the process 
of selection superior to any previous method. It has 
been successful in (1) preparing students with training 
and work experience for a desired field of work, (2) 
strengthening the sales training course in the schools 
in such a way that both students and employers will 
want to take advantage of the program and per- 
mitting, on a competitive basis, only the students with 
a genuine interest in retail trades to be trained, (3) 
providing employers with better applicants with ex- 
perience and specific training as well as a proved 
interest in the job, and (4) providing the Employment 
Service with well-trained applicants for this type of 
work. Attempts are being made to formulate a 
similar program in other offices in the area. 


We “Sold” the Unions 


The Vancouver area is one of the most highly 
unionized centers in Washington. The local office 
found that many employers through habit obtained 
their workers by calling the unions and did not want 
to change this procedure. We believed that a fertile 
field for new business could be opened if we could 
convince labor organizations that when they had no 
qualified members, they should turn to the Employ- 
ment Service. After many conferences, several local 
labor organizations have agreed to discontinue taking 
applications at their offices and to refer all nonmem- 
bers to the Employment Service for registration. 
When they do not have qualified workers available 
among their members, they will call the Employment 
Service for workers. 

J. F. McDonnell, manager of the Vancouver local 
office, reports that much of the 25 percent increase in 
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placements during the past year can be attributed 
directly to this program, even though it has been in 
existence for only about 6 months. Relations between 
the local office and labor, although already good, are 
even better now. 

Fred L. Pederson, manager of the Aberdeen local 
office, realized that not all members of his staff were 
being provided with sufficient labor market informa- 
tion on a daily basis to carry out the most effective 
program of promotion and placement. He installed 
a local office labor market information collection and 
dissemination program which has paid dividends. 


Everybody Contributes Information 
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On the wall near the employees’ entrance, Mr. 
Pederson put a clip board which contains blank sheets 
of paper where each day employees record and read 
information recorded by others regarding layoffs, ex- 
pansions, or other factors which may affect employ- 
ment in the area. It has become a practice for every 
employee to pause on his way to and from work to 
write anything about the local labor market which he 
feels may be of value to others. Information obtained 
in this manner and from other sources is discussed in 
weékly staff meetings. Thus the entire staff is better 
informed and can carry on their daily tasks with more 
confidence. 

One of the ideas presented at the staff meeting has 
been adopted in every office in southwest Washington. 
Alice Helenius, manager of the Olympia local office, 
believed that an Employer Relations Representative 
could not properly prepare for an employer visit with- 
out studying the closed and current orders in addition 
to other information in the employer folders, to deter- 
mine any matters which should be discussed with the 
employer. As a result, a method was developed to 
attach the closed employer orders to the inside cover 
of the employer folders. The 40 most recently closed 
orders can be attached in the employer folder without 
making it bulky or cumbersome. This provides the 
Employer Relations Representative easy access to these 
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orders at all times and assures his use of them in plan- 
ning employer visits. 

Over two-thirds of the workers in Pacific County, 
Wash. work in the fishing and the logging, lumbering, 
and wood products industries. The largest employer 
in the area recently undertook an extensive expansion 
program. Both the employer and the labor organiza- 
tions in the area recognized that many of the skilled 
construction craftsmen would have to be obtained 
from other areas. 

Using the Employment Service clearance system 
as a selling point, L. A. Windham, manager of the 
Raymond office, was able to convince both manage- 
ment and labor that it would be advantageous to 
channel a// workers through the Employment Service. 
The Raymond office and the offices in the area of 
direct clearance did a good job in supplying the 
needs of the employers. They obtained considerable 
placement business and solidified the employer and 
union relations of the office in this community. This 
technique has since been used successfully in other 
communities where similar circumstances esixt. 

We have touched only lightly on a few of the ideas 
which have been presented through the “Idea 
Exchange” which is conducted on a regular basis. 
At every meeting, each of the six offices has made at 
least two contributions and we have a standing re- 
quest from the participants that every area meeting 
include an ‘‘Idea Exchange.”’ 











AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


ments have nearly doubled since 1949, increasing from 
52,461 then, to 103,376 in 1955. Many of these 
placements necessarily involve out-of-area_recruit- 
ment and movement of workers from one State to 
another. The mobility of professional and mana- 
gerial workers will contribute to the effectiveness of 
the new system. 


A Year of UCFE 


THE incidence of new unemployment among 
Federal civilian workers with unemployment insur- 
ance protection was substantially less in 1955 than for 
workers covered by State unemployment insurance 
laws. 

A Bureau of Employment Security report covering 
the first year’s operation of the program shows that 
the rate of insured unemployment for Federal civilian 
employees was 1 percent in 1955 compared with 3.5 
percent for workers covered by State programs. The 
insured unemployment rate reflects the number of 
individuals claiming benefits for completed weeks of 
unemployment. 

A total of 166,000 Federal workers drew one or more 
weeks of benefits during the year. Total disburse- 
ments to Federal workers amounted to $29 million. 
The average weekly payment for total unemployment 
was $26.75. 

Under Public Law 767, Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell arranged agreements with all States under 
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which the States handled the claims of jobless Federal 
workers and paid them benefits on the same basis and 
under the same conditions as payments are made to 
workers covered by State laws. Arrangements were 
also made with more than 90 Federal agencies to 
furnish to the States the same type of information on 
employment and earnings of Federal employees as is 
furnished by private employers covered by State laws. 

The Federal Government reimburses the States for 
‘administrative costs related to the administration of 
the Federal program and finances all benefit costs for 
Federal employees. 

An average of 2,400,000 Federal civilian employees 
were covered by the program during 1955. This 
included those given unemployment insurance pro- 
tection on January 1 and 100,000 non-civil-service 
employees of the Armed Forces to whom coverage was 
extended during the year. This latter group included 
such workers as those in post exchanges and officers’ 
messes. Another ruling extended coverage to civilian 
employees of the national and air guards. 

Federal-State unemployment insurance programs 
now cover 40,400,000 jobs. Including the railroad 
workers covered by the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, 41,600,000 persons now have unemployment 
insurance protection. In addition, 4% million vet- 
erans with service during the Korea emergency are 
covered by the Federal-State operated program of 
unemployment compensation for veterans. 


Hospitalized Veterans’ 
Writing Contest 


NEARLY 400 patients in Veterans Administration 
hospitals and domiciliaries early in July were awarded 
prizes totaling more than $5,000 for creative writing 
efforts submitted in the VA’s annual Hospitalized 
Veterans’ Writing Contest. Some 2,500 entires were 
received from 134 VA hospitals. This was the highest 
number of entries in the 10 years of the contest. 


The contest was conducted by VA’s Department of 
Medicine and Surgery in cooperation with the Hos- 
pitalized Veterans’ Writing Project, a nonprofit 
organization of volunteer writers who work either 
personally or by correspondence with  veteran- 
patients. The Project was founded in 1946 by 
alumnae of Theta Sigma Phi, national fraternity for 
women in journalism. 


Prizes for budding writers included cash as well as 
other items such as typewriters, encyclopedias, books, 
magazine subscriptions, and correspondence courses 
in writing. Awards were donated by leading pub- 
lishers, editors, manufacturers, advertisers, and service 
organizations. 

Judges were nationally known writers, editors, and 
cartoonists. The contest—open to all hospitalized 
veterans—included sections for short stories, book 
outlines, poems, plays, cartoons, essays, and other 
categories. 
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Representatives of the local ES office 
help officials of Ranco, Inc. work out 
plans for recruiting in the Fort Lauder- 
dale area. Left to right: Herbert D. 
Rycroft, local office manager; E. D. 
Raney, secretary and E. C. Raney, 
chairman of the board, Ranco, Inc.; 
and Floyd George, assistant local 
office manager, FSES 


Recruiting for Snadustry in eS 


By HERBERT D. RYCROFT 


Manager, Fort Lauderdale Local Office 
Florida State Employment Service 


8 bene City of Fort Lauderdale is situated on the 
lower east coast of Florida in Broward County, 
26 miles north of Miami. It is primarily a tourist 
city with many hotels, apartments, motels, and luxury 
homes. The estimated summer population of the 
north end of Broward County which includes Fort 
Lauderdale, Pompano Beach, and Deerfield Beach is 
110,000; the winter population is estimated at nearly 
225,000. 

A considerable number of northern industrialists 
have winter homes in the Fort Lauderdale area and 
are familiar with the phenomenal growth in popula- 
tion and physical expansion of the area. 

During the last few years, the population growth 
(over 100 percent in 5 years) brought a substantial 
increase in service and trade industries, but manu- 
facturing lagged. During 1955, a few firms entered 
the manufacturing field, including Dayton Aircraft 
Manufacturing Company which built a small factory 
and employed 50 persons in the manufacture of air- 
plane antennae. Workers were recruited through 
the Florida State Employment Service which offered 
space for the employer to interview applicants, classi- 
fied advertising, and the use of the active applicant 
files for call-ins. 


Then Came An Avalanche 


During January 1956 an avalanche struck the local 
employment service office, in the form of a request for 
mechanical, structural, electrical, and steam engineers 
and draftsmen from a company with headquarters in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The local office had a handful of 
such applications in the active files, but not nearly 
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enough to meet the needs of the employer’s proposed 
operation in Fort Lauderdale. 

The Secretary of the Fort Lauderdale Chamber of 
Commerce arranged a meeting with the employer’s 
personnel director and the local office manager. The 
company’s needs were spelled out and it was agreed 
that a survey would be necessary to determine if the 
required number of engineers and draftsmen were 
available in Fort Lauderdale. 

This was the first major challenge to the local 
office in recruiting professional and technical per- 
sonnel. Here was a request from one of the largest 
engineering firms in the United States for 30 or more 
people in nationally short occupations. How could 
we meet it? With the many other national companies 
advertising for these occupations in the Miami and 
local papers, it appeared a hopeless task. Our com- 
binéd engineer and draftsman file showed only eight 
applicants. 


We Asked Help of Newspapers 


We decided to enlist the aid of the two larger 
newspapers serving the area to determine if there 
were any engineers or draftsmen who were not work- 
ing at their highest skill. Since previous openings 
had been limited to an occasional job order from 
architects and small engineering establishments, we 
hoped to uncover some hidden talent. The first step 
was to design a newspaper “coupon” that would 
obtain sufficient information yet was not a definite 
job opening. The local office designed such a coupon 
and asked the newspapers to run it in the display 
advertisement section rather than in the classsified 
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section. We believed that employed persons and 
those not in the labor market would not look in the 
classified sections. But they would be likely to see a 
display ‘‘ad.” 

One paper agreed to run the coupon survey without 
cost to the local office. Feature stories were carried 
by both local papers about the company and the 
possibility of its locating in Fort Lauderdale, pro- 
viding a sufficient number of engineers and draftsmen 
were available. The news stories and coupon survey 
were run Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday to get the 
most attention. The coupon was a blind advertise- 
ment giving the post office box and telephone of the 
Florida State Employment Service and requesting 
applicants to telephone or write for appointments. 


We Couldn’t Believe the Results 


The results were astounding. We had hoped for 
30 replies. Instead, we received 162 local replies and 
42 from out of the city and State. We immediately 
telephoned the results to the personnel director of 
the company in Cleveland. He arranged to come to 
Fort Lauderdale, with the district engineer, and the 
assistant personnel director, to interview applicants in 
the conference room of the Florida State Employment 
Service. He asked the manager and the assistant 
manager to take full charge of arrangements, publicity, 
interviewing, and scheduling of applicants, and rout- 
ing of applicants upon arrival at the employment 
service office. 

The local office sent mimeographed letters to all 
applicants who had answered the coupon. The local 
office receptionist, the PBX operator, and the man- 
ager were supplied with appointment sheets. Ap- 
pointments were scheduled 30 minutes apart to allow 
time for complete interviews by company representa- 
tives and the recording of results after each interview. 

A grading system, worked out with company rep- 
resentatives, gave five grades, each with a prefix 
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Structural design department, H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


letter designating the type of engineer or draftsman 
and a space for the recruiter’s remarks. For example, 
ME 1 (2) 3 4 5. Remarks ——-. ME stood for 
mechanical engineer; 2 circled meant he would be 
hired. MD stood for mechanical draftsman. All 
applicants falling in numbers 1, 2, or 3, would be 
hired as soon as operations began. ‘Those in number 
4 would be considered if the quota could not be 
reached or they were juniors in their field. Number 
5’s—machine designers, tool designers, etc.—were 
not suitable for this company. 

Recruiting was from 9 a. m. to 9:30 p, m. daily. 
During the first day, 1 part-time and 2 full-time re- 
cruiters interviewed 53 applicants. The company ofh- 
cials and we at the local office were astounded at the 
number of applicants. 

The following day the chief engineer came to Fort 
Lauderdale by plane. By that evening, the company 
officials were convinced that the necessary engineers 
and draftsmen were available and they indicated that 
with the approval of the home office they would estab- 
lish an engineering office in Fort Lauderdale. By the 
following evening, 146 applicants had been inter- 
viewed; over half met the company hiring require- 
ments. The officials were so enthusiastic that, after 
talking with the company president by telephone, 
they leased 5,500 square feet at the Broward County 
Airport. They also raised their employment sights to 
70 instead of the 30 as originally planned. 


Praise From Company Officials 


The engineering office was opened within 30 days 
and 66 engineers and draftsmen were hired through 
our efforts. Company officials and representatives 
were liberal in their praise of the assistance received 
from the local employment service office. To the local 
office staff it was a wonderful experience of working 
under pressure with a fine group of company officials, 
all of whom were considerate and appreciative. 
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Technical Job Survey 


Because of the large number of inquiries from national 
concerns desiring to locate in the Ft. Lauderdale area, the in- 
dustrial board of the Chamber of Commerce and the Florida 
State Employment Service are attempting to obtain an inventory 
of available engineers, draftsmen and technicians. 

IF YOU ARE AN: 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
STEAM ENGINEER 
HEATING & VENTILATING ENGINEER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
OR A 
0 DRAFTSMEN IN ABOVE CATEGORIES 
Please check the appropriate block and fill in the following: 
NEI S55.) are'e eso Lee EEE Lei eo Ce enehews 


oooo000 


Mail to: 
P. O. BOX 1542 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 











This blind display “ad” was run in a local paper for 3 days by 
the local ES office. It brought over 200 replies—some from 
outside the State. 


Word spread throughout Ohio that Fort Lauderdale 
had an untapped source of engineers, draftsmen, tech- 
nicians, tool makers, and machinists. Another com- 
pany sent its secretary to our office. Following much 
the same procedure in recruiting, but this time seek- 
ing design engineers and mechanical draftsmen, we 
were able to provide this company with 21 acceptable 
applicants. 

Another Cleveland company utilized the facilities 
of the local employment service office and looked to 
us to organize the recruitment campaign. In one 
day and evening of recruiting, the company was able 
to meet its need for tool designers and draftsmen. 
Recruiting was carried on through the evening 
because many applicants were working during the 
day and lived in adjoining cities. 

During the latter part of January 1956, a blind 
display ‘tad’? appeared in the local paper stating a 
large manufacturer of paper mill machinery was 
seeking mechanical engineers, draftsmen, and ma- 
chine designers. ‘This “‘ad’’ ran in the local paper for 
2 weeks. The local office assistant manager was as- 
signed the task of contacting the advertiser. 


We Offer Our Facilities 


The interview with the advertiser revealed that an 
unofficial survey was being made by one of the largest 
manufacturers of paper mill machinery in the world. 
We offered the company the facilities of the Fort 
Lauderdale local office should they desire to conduct 
positive recruiting. 

The company took no action until early March. 
Then on a Tuesday, afternoon, the industrial rela- 
tions director for the company telephoned to say that 
he and several engineers would arrive in Fort Lauder- 
dale on Friday. He requested that we arrange pub- 
licity, advertising, and the scheduling of interviews, 
to begin Friday morning at 9 o’clock. 

We sent a form letter to all applicants in our files in 
the mechanical engineering and drafting fields. We 
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STRUCTURAL DRAFTSMEN 
MECHANICAL DRAFTSMEN 
DETAILERS 


The EAST OHIO MACHINERY Co. 


WILL DO POSITIVE RECRUITING FOR WORK 
IN FORT LAUDERDALE AT THE 
FLORIDA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
400 N. ANDREWS AVE. 

On March 26, 27, 28—No Age Limits 


For Appointments Phone or Write the Manager— 
JAckson 3-5543 or Post Office Box 1542, Fort Lauderdale | 











This “‘ad”’ placed in a Fort Lauderdale paper for 3 days helped 
the na office provide the company with the employees it 
needed. 


placed a 4- by 7-inch display advertisement in the 
newspapers. We arranged interviews on a half-hour 
scheduled basis beginning Friday morning. 

The results of this recruitment were so gratifying 
that the company decided to establish a branch 
engineering office immediately. The company presi- 
dent made a statement to the local press that the 
local office was greatly responsible for the decision 
of the company to locate in Fort Lauderdale. 


Rotary Speech Brings Business 


The next large organization to recruit through the 
Florida State Employment Service was one of the 
larger manufacturers of household and automobile 
thermostatic controls. It operates six large plants in 
the United States and Scotland. The Chairman of 
the Board, in a personal visit to the local employment 
service office, stated that the talk made by the local 
office manager at a Rotary luncheon was the primary 
reason leading him to make a survey locally. He 
arranged for his chief engineer to come to Fort Laud- 
erdale immediately to recruit for mechanical engi- 
neers, draftsmen, experimental machinists, and tool 
makers. He also authorized the necessary advertising 
in both the local newspapers. 

The results of this recruitment continued to be sur- 
prising in view of the number of engineers already 
located. Some 226 engineers, draftsmen, machinists, 
and tool makers responded. Long-distance calls came 
in from Portland, Oreg., Seattle, Wash., and Los 
Alamos, N. Mex. 

Many representatives of other companies have come 
to the Florida State Employment Service office to dis- 
cuss moving into the area. Although Fort Lauderdale 
has lost nothing as a tourist attraction, it is rapidly 
increasing its stature as an engineering center. 

The change from a dormant industrial community 
to one that is suddenly wide awake and on fire came 
within a few months. The lessons we learned from 
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these interviews and recruitment programs can be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Use display advertisements to interest people al- 
ready employed or not in the labor market. 

2. Time news releases to create interest in the 
advertising. 

3. Local office top management should deal with 
company top management. 

4. Only qualified personnel should deal directly 
with the professional applicants thus recruited. 

5. Appointments should be scheduled no more fre- 
quently than every half-hour for professional occupa- 
tions and every 15 minutes for the skilled occupations. 


The past few months have been a great pleasure to 
the local office staff. Many fine people, both company 
representatives and applicants, have contacted us. 
Applicants from all over Florida have responded and 
a genuine friendship has been established with them. 
We have discovered a new and stimulating side to the 
operation of the local employment service. From 
February 1 through May 31, we placed 157 engineers 
and draftsmen on jobs at an average salary of $105 a 
week. We have potential placements for 62 more in 
the immediate future. The publicity received through 
the newspapers and by word of mouth has given new 
stature to the Fort Lauderdale local employment 
service office in the community. 


New Jobs Opened 
for Minority Workers 


By VICTOR R. DALY 


Minority Groups Specialist 


United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia 


HE City of Washington, like many other metro- 

politan centers in the East, Midwest, and on the 
Pacific Coast, has experienced a steady growth 
of its nonwhite population. Since 1940, the white 
population of the District of Columbia has increased 
12 percent while the nonwhite population has jumped 
43 percent. It now represents approximately 36 per- 
cent of the entire population. The trend here is more 
pronounced than in other cities of comparable size. 

The impact of this shift in population has brought 
about significant changes in the employment pattern 
and hiring practices of the local community. Spear- 
headed by the U. S. Employment Service for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, many employers have been per- 
suaded for the first time to hire minority group workers 
in occupations commensurate with their skills and 
abilities. The Employment Service has enlisted the 
support of other government agencies and civic organ- 
izations in the community in promoting a program 
of greater utilization of minority group workers in the 
District of Columbia. The continued efforts of the 
USES and these community organizations have met 
with gratifying results from private employers and 
general public acceptance of the program. 

Within the past 2 years, particular emphasis has 
been directed toward the elimination of discrimina- 
tory hiring practices by the public utilities companies. 
Until recently, these companies gave employment to 
nonwhites only in such occupations as_ unskilled 
labor, service, or custodial work. The one exception 
to this general rule was the establishment of a branch 
business office by one utility, in an uptown section. 
This office was managed and staffed completely by 
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nonwhite workers, but the segregated pattern proved 
to be unpopular with a large segment of the customers 
as well as the employees. 

This employer finally transferred a number of these 
nonwhite clerk-receptionists to the main office in the 
downtown area. This move met with general public 
acceptance and gradually more of these office workers 
were transferred, until now the downtown office staff 
of this company is well integrated. The branch office 
has been maintained and is used as a training ground 
for nonwhite employees who are transferred to the 
main office when qualified. 

Following efforts begun as far back as 1942, the 
transit system in Washington and its union of street 
car and bus operators last year agreed to consider 
the employment of nonwhite platform workers. 
These negotiations were begun in 1954, involving the 
company, the union, the D. C. Public Utilities Com- 
mission, the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, the Washington Urban League, and the 
USES for the District of Columbia. These meetings 
finally terminated in the hiring of nearly a score of 
nonwhite bus and street car operators. The innova- 
tion was carried out without incident. 

There was no evidence of employee resistance al- 
though a work stoppage had occurred when similar 
efforts were made in 1942, and labor trouble was fore- 
cast when negotiations were resumed 2 years ago. 
Public acceptance of the hiring of nonwhites as plat- 
form workers was also generally conceded, and this 
view proved to be correct. Press, pulpit, and radio 
hailed the move as a step forward, and the public 
reacted accordingly. At the present time there are 
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approximately two dozen of these workers in active 
service, and more in training. They were all recruited 
by the local USES office, which played a leading role 
in bringing together the government agencies, the 
management, and the union. 


Since then, USES representatives have had several 
conferences with policymaking officials of the other 
three public utilities companies with good results. 
Two months ago, orders placed by one of these em- 
ployers with the local USES office resulted in the 
employment of nonwhite clerical workers in the busi- 
ness office of the company. Several referrals have 
been made and a number of young women have been 
hired and have gone to work. Others will be hired 
as vacancies occur. 


The other utilities companies soon followed the 
lead. Several nonwhites have been hired in each of 
these firms and the companies have all expressed 
satisfaction with the results thus far. The U. S. 
Employment Service staff has discussed with two of the 
utilities a proposal for employing nonwhites as meter 
readers. One firm has agreed to screen all of its 
nonwhite male employees with the idea of up-grading 
those who meet the qualifications of the meter read- 
ing department. The other company has not yet 
declared itself on this proposal. 


Some progress has been made in the retail industry, 
especially among the larger chainstores. One large 
grocery chain has employed nonwhite food checkers 
and butchers in many of its outlets. A large drug 
chain has employed a half dozen or more nonwhite 
pharmacists, although they have not yet hired non- 
white sales personnel. Many small specialty shops in 
the downtown shopping district have employed 
minority group workers here and there in sales 
capacities. But the greatest progress in this type of 
employment has been with the 5-and-10-cent-store 
chains. 


Dime Stores Approached Before Christmas 


USES representatives scheduled a number of meet- 
ings with 5-and-10-cent store managers just before 
Christmas last year and discussed with them the feasi- 
bility of employing young nonwhite women as sales- 
persons for the approaching holiday season. As a 
result of these talks, the stores in the downtown shop- 
ping area gradually began to hire nonwhite sales clerks. 
After the holidays, permanent employment was offered 
to many of those who proved to have particular ability. 
Now each of these stores has an integrated sales staff. 


Another large area of employment that has been 
closed to nonwhite workers is the field of skilled clerical 
work in the business community. Banks, building and 
loan associations, insurance companies, real estate offi- 
ces, advertising firms, and local newspapers have gen- 
erally declined to employ colored persons in any but 
custodial capacities. However, within the past month 
one large financial institution has agreed to interview 
well qualified young men, irrespective of race, who can 
meet the specifications for employment with the com- 
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pany. The Professional Division of the USES for the 
District of Columbia is now examining the qualifica- 
tions of a number of nonwhite applicants, and after 
proper screening, will refer qualified persons. 


Advisory Committee 


For several years, the local Employment Service has 
maintained an informal advisory committee on minor- 
ity groups affairs. This committee is bi-racial in char- 
acter. It is composed of representatives from the busi- 
ness community, organized labor, civic groups, the 
churches, and the press. The work that it has done 
in the community is largely educational. Its mission 
has been to create a favorable climate for the accept- 
ance of minority group workers, communsurate with 
their skills, into the business and industrial life of the 
city. The work of this committee is now beginning 
to bear fruit. 

In many instances, members of this committee have 
accompanied staff members of the Employment Serv- 
ice to conferences with employers. On other occa- 
sions, members of this committee have been instru- 
mental in actually arranging appointments for USES 
staff members to interview employers regarding the 
hiring of minority group workers. Influential mem- 
bers of the committee have made it possible, at times, 
for USES staff personnel to confer with highest policy- 
making management representatives of many of the 
important major employers in the area. By going 
straight to the top with these matters, the results have 
been more positive. 

Members of the press have reported favorably on 
any significant changes in the hiring policies of im- 
portant employers. On one occasion, local news- 
papers gave editorial notice to the part that the USES 
agency had played in the abandonment of a racially 
discriminatory hiring policy by one of the largest 
employers in the city. 

In the past few months, a group of local business 
leaders has spontaneously organized into a com- 
mittee with the avowed purpose of obtaining wider 
opportunities for colored persons in private employ- 
ment in the Metropolitan Area of Washington. This 
group proposes to confer with other private em- 
ployers to create job openings for qualified nonwhites 
on the basis of merit and skill. They plan to bring 
together private employers requiring assistance and 
nonwhites qualified to perform the required services. 
Finally, they will work toward understanding and 
mutual respect among the races in the community. 

Numbered among the committee members are 
many important names in the business life of Wash- 
ington. They have no thought of carrying on propa- 
ganda or of influencing legislation. Their discussions 
with their fellow businessmen will be along practical 
lines, backed up, of course, with the ethical values of 
their objective. Little has been heard of the efforts of 
this committee to date, but in the months to come its 
influence will be felt throughout the Nation’s Capital 
in expanding employment opportunities in private 
enterprise for minority group workers. 
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Lawrence Eagle-Tribune photo 


Group meetings of employers, such as this one in Lawrence, Mass., were effective in securing greater understanding of unemployment 


insurance taxes and benefit charges. 


Public Relations with Employers 
in the Ul Program 


By DEWEY G. ARCHAMBAULT 


Director 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


HE administration of an unemployment insurance 

program without wholehearted cooperation and 
participation by employers could well result in 
wholesale fraud. Regardless of the provisions in all 
laws requiring employer participation, it must be 
clearly recognized that the real motivating factor 
which encourages employer participation is the fact 
that the employer may save himself money. 

To bring about employer cooperation a definite 
requirement is imposed upon the administrators of 
the law to make as complete an explanation as 
possible, to all employers subject to the law, of their 
responsibility thereunder and of the gains which they 
may secure by cooperating with the administrators 
in insuring the legality of every penny paid out in 
benefits. . 

Heavy benefit costs in 1949 and early 1950 caused 
the reserves in the Massachusetts Unemployment 
Compensation Trust Fund to drop to a point which 
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made mandatory a 2.7 percent tax rate for 3 years — 
1951 through 1953. 

By the fall of 1953 three changes had taken place 
which caused us to feel that the time was ripe to 
inaugurate a long-range public relations program 
designed to rebuild employer interest. The first was 
the experience rating shift from the benefit wage ratio 
formula to the reserve ratio formula. This occurred 
in January 1952. The second change was _ the 
abandonment of the quarterly wage system of report- 
ing as of January 1954 and substitution of a request 
reporting program. Third, the reserve balance of the 
fund, after 3 years of mandatory maximum rates and 
much lower benefit costs, had reached the point where 
experience rating would again be effective in January 
1954. 

The approach in the public relations program 
would be to show employers that their greater partici- 
pation in the Division’s activities could not only be o 
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direct value to them in terms of tax savings but would 
serve as a means of cutting personnel turnover costs 
in general. Closer participation in unemployment 
compensation matters would show a favorable effect 
in the one place that was sure to interest them— 
THE POCKETBOOK. 

The approach planned was to incorporate in the 
program a clear, concise explanation of how a 
Request Reporting Program operated, what the 
Reserve-Ratio Experience Rating System was, and 
an explanation of how tax rates were figured. This 
first phase was developed in a manner to tell the 
employers what the changes in the law had been, 
how they affected individual employers, and what 
they should be doing to insure themselves that they 
were getting all the benefits of the new tax rates. 


How to Reach the Employer 


How to get the story to the employer presented a 
different problem. We prepared a very successful 
Employer Handbook entitled ‘‘Simplifying the Em- 
ployment Security Law for Employers.” This book 
explained in layman’s language, illustrated by repro- 
ductions of forms, the various phases of unemploy- 
ment insurance such as Responsibilities of Employers, 
Contribution Reports, Experience Rating, Request 
Reporting, Claims and Benefits, Appeals, and the 
Use of Employment Service. This booklet was 
mailed to every employer in the State. While many 
complimentary letters were received as a result, it 
was realized that a great many employers would never 
get the story through any written word. 

Many people who would listen to an explanation of 
these topics would never be brought to reading the 
same message. To reach these people, a two-man 
panel team was organized to set up an effective speak- 
ing program to present the story to selected employer 
groups. Selected for this purpose was the head of the 
Information Department, well versed in the various 
problems of both unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment matters, and the head of the Experience 
Rating Division, who had set up the new Reserve- 
Ratio Experience Rating Account and was ably 
equipped to handle all employer tax problems. 

A 1-hour program was developed covering a de- 
tailed explanation of all the various changes, what an 
employer needed to know about them, and how proper 
participation would affect him. ‘Unemployment 
Compensation Taxes—A Controlable Business Item” 
became the title of the panel discussion. 

Realizing that such a technical subject would be an 
extremely difficult topic to present in an interesting 
and understandable manner by word alone, it was 
necessary to look for a suitable means of getting and 
holding the interest of the group. This was found in 
one of the modern visual aids, a Vu-Graph machine 
and screen, which would project images of various 
forms, examples of employer accounts, tax rate com- 
putations, and many other varied examples. This 
type of machine proved to be highly valuable as a 
teaching-tool and an attention-getter. 
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After the program was set, the next problem was 
how to attract the widest audience. It was felt that 
if the Division, as a State agency, set up meetings and 
invited employers to attend, the response would be 
negligible. Sponsorship outside the agency seemed 
to be the solution. We therefore contacted the various 
employer organizations throughout the State, offering 
to provide the speakers under their sponsorship. ‘This 
approach has been well received and highly successful. 

During the first year, concentration was, for the 
most part, on large manufacturer organizations, since 
this type of employer would be the source of the 
larger percentage of claims, requests for wage infor- 
mation and similar problems. Results were found to 
be very satisfactory. The percentage of employer 
compliance on wage requests was very high from the 
beginning of the Request Reporting Program. Coop- 
eration of employers in furnishing separation data on 
claims filed showed a marked improvement, and has 
steadily increased as our program has continued. 

In the second year we reduced the stress on changes 
in the law but retained the explanation of savings 
through experience rating. At this time were added 
the first references to the value of the use of the 
Employment Service as a cost-cutting device. The 
fact that potential benefit costs arise, not when a claim 
for benefits is filed, but when the decision to hire is 
made, was brought into play. The facilities of the 
Employment Service with respect to testing, pre- 
selection, and placement were given a prominent place 
in the program. 


They Realized We Could Help 


Thousands of employers became aware of the fact 
that the Division was prepared to meet their specific 
requirements for additional help. The manager of 
the area local office was brought into the picture at 
this time. Arrangements were made in each instance 
to have the office manager present at the meeting to 
be introduced to the audience by one of the speakers. 
This gave him the opportunity to meet many employer 
representatives and to participate in discussions of 
problems of a local nature. Over the 2-year period, 
the program had reached more than 12,000 employ- 
ers. We had met with employer organizations, per- 
sonnel manager groups, industrial management clubs, 
and many of the “service’’ clubs. 

We had not, however, reached many of the smaller 
businessmen, the merchants and service employers. 
In our third-year program, the aim was to reach this 
group along with the large employer. For this pur- 
pose, the various chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade were contacted. Through this medium we 
were able to reach a great number of employers who 
collectively employ a large segment of the labor force. 
By this time the success we had had in selling close 
participation in unemployment insurance matters 
had made us ready to go after employment service 
business on the same basis. 

The third-year theme combined the explanation of 
savings through experience rating with a story of 
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savings made possible through the use of the Employ- 
ment Service. For this purpose the panel was a 
two-man team of the Experience Rating Specialist 
and the Chief of Employment Service Employer 
Relations. They were equipped to present the full 
picture of the labor market, industrial services, and 
placement services of the Division. 

In each area where a meeting was held, the picture 
on available labor demand and supply, unemploy- 
ment trends, and related data keyed to the local area 
was presented. At these meetings, the local office 
manager and employer relations representative were 
introduced so that contacts could be made on the 
spot. A followup program instituted by the Chief 
of Employer Relations on this phase of the program 
has shown results that are extremely gratifying. 


We Didn’t Expect Miracles 


At the outset we knew that no miracles would be 
performed by the operations of this public relations 
program. One basic policy, adhered to throughout 
the program, was found to pay off consistently. 
Regardless of any particular industry or area prob- 
lems, the cold business facts, never doctored with 
“sugar coated pills’ have always been well received. 
The results have shown a remarkable improvement 
in relations with management, a greater understand- 
ing by employers of the problems of Unemployment 
Insurance, and growing demands on Employment 
Service facilities. 

As an aftermath of many of our employer meetings, 
there has been a growing interest on the part of em- 
ployers to improve their employment practices and 
unemployment compensation activities so that they 
can obtain the lowest possible tax rates. We have 
found many interesting cases where employers work- 
ing in close cooperation with the Division have 
obtained gratifying results. 

One interesting case arose in the shoe industry. In 
general, the attitude of employers in this industry has 
always been that the business is highly seasonal and 
that they can do nothing to avoid high benefit charges. 
After a conference with our panel speakers, one large 
employer worked out a policy whereby he would 
manufacture his stabilized ‘“‘bread and butter line” in 
the off season, warehouse his stock, and concentrate 
production on the style items during the regular 
seasonal periods. In this manner, he was able to 
level off the high peaks of employment and eliminate 
a tremendous volume of layoffs. 

After 3 years of operation under this policy, this 
employer found that he had been able to reduce 
benefit charges to the point that his tax rate had 
dropped to 1 percent. On a $1,500,000 annual tax- 
able payroll, this represented a savings of over $25,000 
net in unemployment taxes. This employer estimated 
that in order to make this same savings in increased 
business he would be required to increase his sales 
volume by $900,000 per year! This would represent 
many thousands of pairs of shoes. 
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Other shoe manufacturers have put similar policies 
into operation. In fact, a personal friend who has 
worked for years as a shoe cutter commented to me 
that for the first time in almost 10 years he had had 
a full year of employment. He credited this to the 
fact that I had educated his employer to operate so 
that his workers were able to have permanent employ- 
ment. 

These panel discussions have also given us the oppor- 
tunity to impress upon employers that accurate 
information submitted to the Agency will prevent 
improper payment of benefits and thereby save on 
employer tax rates. One employer, after attending a 
panel discussion, wrote to the Governor criticizing the 
Agency for having paid benefits to a woman employee 
who was not entitled to such benefits. Upon investi- 
gation we found that the employer had returned the 
Notice of Claim Filed stating that the claimant had 
been let go because she reported for work in such a 
condition that other employees could not work with 
her. No other information was submitted by the 
employer. Questioning the claimant produced noth- 
ing further and, therefore, benefits were paid. 

Upon receipt of the-letter of crititism submitted to 
the Governor, I personally visited the employer. He 
then told me that the woman reported for work 
thoroughly intoxicated. I informed him that this 
information should have been reported to the Division 
on the Notice of Claim Filed so that a proper deter- 
mination could have been made. Like many em- 
ployers, he said he refrained from doing this because 
of a fear of prosecution. Had he known beforehand 
that such information was privileged and could not 
be used in a court of law in any proceeding, payment 
of benefits could have been avoided. 


Effect on Tax Rates 


The personnel manager of one of our largest elec- 
tronic plants, after having attended one of our 
sessions, made a study of the effect of employment 
practices on tax rates. A conference with our local 
office manager and employer relations man disclosed 
that within his own company employees were being 
laid off in one department while job orders were 
being placed in our local office for other departments. 
It was found that in a great many cases the individuals 
being laid off were well qualified to fill the positions 
which we were being asked to fill. ‘This sort of prac- 
tice was twofold in cost: Benefit charges were rising 
due to the layoff of employees in one department, 
training costs for new employees in other departments 
were excessively high. Elimination of this practice 
has saved this employer many thousands of dollars 
over the past 3 years. 

Inasmuch as reduced rates can result only from 
stabilized employment, it is indeed gratifying that our 
program has helped tremendously in gaining our 
objective of providing security in employment to 
thousands of workers. After all, the name of our 
organization is THE DIVISION OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY. 
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Hobo Wanted 


N EMPLOYER had difficulty in keeping a cer- 

tain job in his business filled. He had always 
felt that the job demanded a young man. It was a 
semiskilled job, requiring the taking of samples of 
material being processed and subjecting them to 
simple tests. But it was a dead-end job, and young 
men would not stay in it. When analyzed, it was 
found that the physical demands of the job were 
very low—in fact an ideal job for an older man not 
concerned with advancement. According to the 
National Employment Service this case is not 
unusual, 

When we order a new machine or an appliance 
we make sure that we are spending money on equip- 
ment which will do exactly what we want and, just 
as important, that we're not paying for extra func- 
tions which we do not need and will never use. 

But very often, when we set out to hire a new em- 
ployee, we abandon this exactness in favour of a 
preconceived idea of what we want or what the job 
requires—an idea which may be incomplete or 
quite inaccurate. We may ask for a person with 
skills and abilities which are not needed on the job 
and which will never be used, and we may in the 
end get a person without the qualities which are 
re ally essential 

Employing a person is not the same as buying a 
machine, and no one would suggest that the two be 
treated in exactly the same way. However, it is a 
fact that jobs can be precisely analyzed, and ne- 
glecting to do so when filling openings is apt to be a 
costly procedure. The National Employment 
Service, with years of experience in serving employ- 
ers’ and workers’ needs, finds that a major difh- 
culty in filling job orders often results from lack of 
exactness in job specification—and an overexact- 
ness in personality requirements such as age, sex, 
and appearance. 

By improperly estimating the requirements of the 
job, an employer may be making his job orders 
harder to fill, and may employ people who will turn 
out to be unsatisfactory and dissatisfied workers. 
And there seems to be no doubt that the search for, 
and hiring of skills for which the job does not call, 
sometimes causes artificial shortages, just as un- 
necessary restrictions based on age or sex in effect 
mean discrimination against certain groups of 
workers. 
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Jobs may be incorrectly specified when the em- 
ployer, or the personne! director, is not too familiar 
with the job to be filled. More often he knows the 
job well, but has never really analyzed it for pur- 
poses of a third party—-the employment agent 
Perhaps it has always been filled by a man and he 
continues to ask for a man, even though a man or a 
woman could do it equally well. The best available 
person at the time may actually be a woman, but 
if a male is specified, she has been automatically 
eliminated. Although the Local National Em- 
ployment Ofhce will make every effort to ensure 
that the job description is correct, it cannot take 
the responsibility, indeed has no authority, to 
change an employer’s order. 
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‘*Stenographer” for instance, is a job title with a 
precise meaning to those in the employment field 
However, there is a tendency to apply this title to 
office workers generally, and to ask for a stenog- 
rapher when what is wanted is a typist or a secre- 
tary. Employment Service officials have good 
reason to believe that this practice is widespread, 
and they feel that the present shortage of stenog- 
raphers is to some extent artificial. 
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The Employment Service suggests that employ- 
ers analyze each job carefully to see just what skills 
and abilities it calls for, and then to use only these 
in drawing up their job specifications. If there is 
a real reason for restricting the job to a young per- 
son, or to one sex, then the specifications will men- 
tion age or sex. However, on analysis, in the great 
majority of cases the requirements of the job will 
not call for unusual strength or agility or for youth, 
nor will it be found that the job can be filled by 
men only or women only. The best applicant may 
be found to be an older man or woman or a person 
with a physical handicap, who is able to do every- 
thing which the job calls for. At the same time 
the employer is guarding against hiring, and pay- 
ing for, skills he will not use. 
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